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If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair FREE 


“Kayser 
Patent 
Finger 
Tipped” 


SILK 
GLOVES 






A guarantee ticket 
with every pair. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS KAYSER, New York, 
and he will see that you get them. 












“Excellent Books for the Heme Library. 





Strongest of all pure cream of tartar powders. — 
Latest U, S. Gov't Report, 


Jevelands 


“It’s Pure and Sure.” 


“IT’S PURE.” 


Cleveland’s baking powder is pure and wholesome, as shown by 


Official Reports of U.S. Govt., Canadian Govt., State of Ohio and State of New 
Jersey. 


Analyses of Henry A. Mott, Late Chemist for U. S. Govt.; E. G. Love, Ph.D., 
Late Chemist for U. S. Govt.; A. F. Underwood, Chemist for the U. S. Govt., 1891. 


Analyses of State Chemists :—Frank L. Bartlett, Maine ; James F. Babcock, 
Mass.; Dr. Bennett F. Davenport, Mass.; A. II. Sabin, Vermont; S. F. Peckham, 
R. 1; Wm. M. Habirshaw, Ch, of N. Y. State Agric. Soc; General S. H. Hurst, Late 
Ohio Food Commissioner. 


Analyses of Professors of Chemistry :—Dr. Johnson, Yale College; Henry 
Morton, Pres. Stevens Institute of Technology; Prof. Comey, of Tufts College ; Drs. 
Austen and Wilber, Rutgers College; R. A, Witthaus, A.M., M.D., University of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Genth, University of Penn.; Prof. Smith, Wittenberg College ; 
W. O. Semans, Ohio Wesleyan University; E. H. Bartley, B.S., M.D., Long Island 


«IT’S SURE.” 


Cleveland's baking powder is sure. Each spoonful does perfect work. 
“ Cleveland’s” is used and recommended by 


Teachers of Cookery :—Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Principal Chautauqua School of 
Cookery; Mrs. D. A, Lincoln, Author of Boston Cook Book; Mrs. Carrie M. 
Dearborn, Principal of Boston Cooking School; Sarah T. Rorer, Principal of 
Philadelphia Cooking School, who says: ‘‘I am convinced Cleveland’s is the purest 


baking powder made. I have adopted it 
exclusively in my cooking schools and for 
daily household use.” Seiten 


Writers on Domestic Science :—“ Emily Hayes,” The Household ; Mrs. Eliza 
R. Parker, Anthor of ‘‘ Economical Housekeeping ”; Marion A. McBride, Zhe Cottage 
Hearth; Laura Bradstreet White, Girls’ High School, Boston; Marion Harland, 
Author of “Common Sense in the Household,” who says: ‘‘After a long and careful 


trial of others, I prefer Cleveland’s baking powder, It is a pure cream of tartar and soda 
mixture, not containing alum, ammonia, or 





A TIFF WITH THE TIFFINS. By Frances Isaper Curriz. 18mo, Cloth. 50 cents. 
A simple and charming story of child life. 

A FELLOWSHIP OF HEARTS. By Mary F. Bicetow. t2mo. Cloth. $1. A story 
of home life in the country. The religious current is strong and pure, and the book has an un- 
mistakable uplift and uplook. 

ON WHEELS, AND HOW I CAME THERE. By Wi. B.Smirn. 12mo. Cloth. 

1. Mr. Smith joined the army before he was sixteen, saw six months of fighting, and as much 
more of rebel prisons. The book is a lively recital made up from his journals, 

MISS MILLIE’S TRYING. By Mary E. Bamrorp. t2mo. Cloth. go cents. The 
story of two lonely “ ~ my ntl sisters who live by writing for the papers. Highly entertaining, 
and replete with excellent lessons in Christian character-making and trial-meeting. 

STORLES FROM INDIAN WIGWAMS. By Ecerron R. Younc, 12mo. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.25. Dr. Young has lived long and labored faithfully among the 
Canadian tribes, and his Indian stories are not only good, but true. 

THRILLING SCENES IN THE PERSIAN KINGDOM. By Epwin McMinn. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. The dramatic events of the old Persian kingdom collected from the Bible 
and Herodotus and retold as by an eye-witness. 

THE ALERT LIBRARY. Eight volumes. Profusely illustrated. $2. Gems for children 
just beginning to read, A picture on every page. 

NUMBER 1,OR NUMBER 2? By Mary E. Bamrorp. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1. The diary of a girl who was studying for the valedictory, The right sort of book for an 
ambitious school-girl. 

PETER PERT’S OUTINGS. By Deis T. Hucuson. t2mo. Cloth. $1. A laughable 
story of a wife’s endeavor to instil] the ‘‘ Chautauqua idea” in her husband's breast. She wins, too. 


Any of these books sent by mail to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, Fifth Avenue (cor. 20th St.), New York. 





The Christian Advocate 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 
CIRCULATION OVER 50,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 

Is recognized as the great metropolitan weekly Newspaper 
of American Episcopal Methodism. 

It also takes first'rank as the ablest and best conducted De- 
nominational Newspaper published. 

Its readers are for the most part the well-to-do, intelligent, and 
progressive element of the great Church it represents. 

Its business pages are under diftect and careful supervision— 
nothing doubtful or misleading being allowed to enter. 

Its enjoys the confidence of its host of Business Patrons, whose 
continuous patronage year after year is its ample endorsement. 

Its subscription list can be examined by any Business House de- 
siring to use its columns whose advertisement would be acceptable to 
the Publishers. If you are interested write for a sample copy and rates. 


HUNT & EATON, PUBLISHERS, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A CALLING COSTUME FROM WORTH, AND VIROT HAT.—{See Paar 209.] 








HARPER’S BAZAR, 


wit 


A Twelve-page Illustrated Supplement 
and Cover. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—81 00 A TEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subseriplious may begin with any Number, 
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GREEN THINGS GROWING. 

THEN, with eyes dazzled by the snows of winter, 
W or weary and strained by the fogs and mists 
which sueceed to that splendid whiteness, we look 
forward to the coming ef spring, longing to welcome 
her loveliness, it is always as a flower-wreathed 
maiden that she appears to our fancy. We seem to 
see the snowdrop and crocus in the folds of her dra- 
peries, to inhale the ineffable sweetness of the violets 
upon her breast, and then the 


“heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


It is of these charming accessories that we dream; 
but the season, like all young girls, has her Easter 
gown, and we should not fail to note the dainty 
tissue of which it is fashioned. In sheltered nooks 
the grass begins to weave the garment, ever greener 
growing; then shrubs and vines lend their aid, send- 
ing out tiny leaf buds, which rapidly unfold in the 
genial sunshine; and the trees, whose bare net-work 
of twigs and branches against the heavenly blue has 
been one of winter’s compensations, are covered with 
a translucent veiling so fine, so delicate, that it does 
but hint of the coming luxuriance, the wealth of 
foliage. As day by day new beauties are added to 
the floral procession, leaves and grass vie in furnish- 
ing a perfect background for them, and we are com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that the exquisite fresh- 
ness of her verdure, the variety and beauty of her 
greenery, are potent and essential elements of the 
witchery of spring 

W hen minute dots of green push their way through 
the fresh mould of the garden beds how delightful 
to watch them develop into twin leaves, which, be 
they never so tiny, proclaim at once their species. 
Back to early days in French literature go one’s 
thoughts, and we sympathize anew with the prisoner 
whose mental health was preserved by his interest 
in the little plant which so sturdily forced its way 
through a chink of his flagged court-yard. It may 
be that we are indebted to Picciola for the first 
awakening of interest in the growth of leaves, and 
for the desire to become better acquainted with their 
infinite variety. One need not climb the first steps 
of botany; only let the eyes be keen, and they will 
be rewarded by the many shadings, diversities, and 
peculiarities of green things growing. In a certain 
home the Biglow Paper entitled ‘‘Sunthin’ in the 
Pastoral Line” was read with fresh pleasure each 
recurring spring, and then out-door hours were made 
delightful by verifying the wonderful exactness of 
Lowell's description. Ocular demonstration was not 
always sufficient, but seeing—as children are wont 
to do—with the fingers, became irresistible when the 
hard gummy scales dropping off 

“gray hossehes’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer 'n a baby's be at three days old,” 

This fascinating study can be carried on all the 
vear. A fern-case affords a never-failing interest as 
the tight little balls unroll and become luxuriant 
fronds, or expand into that most poetically attractive 
of all unblossoming plants, the graceful maidenhair. 
Hyacinth bulbs, with their white threadlike roots 
filling. the tall glasses, and their thick green leaves 
enclosing stiff spikes of bloom, bring the very es- 
sence of spring while the earth is still fast bound in 
frozen chains. A few sprays of tradescantia, or even 
an humble sweet-potato, throwing out long shoots 
with glossy waxen leaves, can brighten the darkest 
day, and delight us with their growth. 

A growiug plant is a wise choice for a gift when 
one wishes to be kept in constant memory. As the 
recipient cares for it, welcoming new growth and 
blossoms, and carefully removing dead leaves and 
faded flowers, it is impossible to be indifferent to the 
friend who has furnished so much innocent pleasure. 


EXHIBITION OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 


TXUERE are some important lessons to be learned from 
the Exhibition of Applied Arts arranged by the New 
York State Board of Woman Managers of the Columbian 
Exposition, and now to be seen at the American Art Gal- 
leries, Twenty-third Street. The first is the variety of new 
employments opened to women during the past few years. 
The second is the thoroughly admirable and comprehensive 
way in which these several departures in designing, in pot. 
tery, book-covers, wall-papers, stained glass, brass, and em- 
broidery have been carried out 
It is not so many years since the needle and the child’s 
primers furnished the only weapons with which a young 
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girl struggling with poverty could do battle with the world. 
There fell to her lot, at a later time, the type-writer, and the 
possibility for training as a nurse; the possibilities, too, of 
journalism. Latest of all came that furnished her by the 
art movement. The great impetus given to art in this 
country by the Philadelphia Exposition sent hundreds of 
young women, anxious to learn, into art schools. New 
academies and leagues sprang iuto existence to accommodate 
the overflow. It was soon found that in the competitions 
for Christmas cards offered by a prominent Boston art pub- 
lisher, in almost every instance some bright, clear-thinking, 
and deep-fecling girl carried off the prize. Manufactur- 
ers of wall-papers soon cancelled their orders for French 
or German patterns, and turned out better designs from 
women at home—fresh, dainty, and true—our own native 
flowers serving as models, and our native taste convention- 
alizing their forms into charming harmonies of line and col- 
or. And thus Rosina Emmet Sherwood and Dora Wheeler 
Keith and others were discovered, encouraged, and given 
permanent places in the art progress of our period. Then 
the publishers lent «a hand, and Sarah Wyman Whitman in 
less than one year revolutionized the art of book-cover 
making, and stamped het own individuality so positively 
and permanently upon every book she touched, and with so 
much taste and fitness—the fitness of the outside design for 
the inside matter—that immediately the book trade was 
compelled to seek similar skill for every important book is- 
suc, and the character of the cover, its color, form, and 
stamping became as necessary a factor in its make-up as 
its paper or type. 

We could touch upon a dozen different outlets for the in- 
ventive brain and the exquisite taste of our women—in the 
fushioning of brass, as is shown in the work of Miss Mar- 
shall and Miss Van Oost; in stained glass, as executed by 
Miss Maitland Armstrong. 

In looking at the present exhibition one is impressed with 
the fact that through all this collection the one predomi. 
nant note is originality. We Americans in this regard are 
less trammelled by tradition, by art fads, and precedents 
than almost any other nation, If we utilize an Oriental de- 
sign, as shown in the exquisite hanging from the associated 
artists under Mrs. Candace Wheeler—exquisite not only in its 
design, but in its texture, its choice of material and color— 
only the essential spirit of the East is kept. Everything 
else, even the grouping of the well-known curves, is the 
artist's. It is in this that the originality of the maker, that 
the originality of Mrs. Wheeler, appears. All the flowers 
fall int.-her upheld apron, but the arrangement in the vase 
of her selection, that is peculiarly, eminently her own. 

A new art, indeed, has been kindled in our midst, one 
that is warming and brightening the homes and hamiets of 
our people in every corner of our land. 

The present exhibition is but the precursor of others. It 
is designed to hold them annually, men and women being 
exhibitors alike, other departments being ultimately repre- 
sented, which, in the hurry of getting together this one, were 
neglected. The plans followed by the Arts and Crafts of 
London in their exhibitions are to be adopted. 


Mh. PARSONS'S PICTURES. 


KNEW that Mrs. 

Clyte saw Brushes 
when he came in to- 
day for she took adeep 
quick breath and held 
it, though she never 
turned her face or eyes 
in his direction. She 
seemed rather at that 


A Th tor fe Iecllor 
moment to concentrate 
more than her usual 


attention in what the Professor was saying. I felt, however, 
she had not heard a single word. 

Mr. Brushes came up to her, stooped and took her hand; 
then kissing it, he murmured, “Belledame.” There are certain 
little tricks and habits that this gentleman. has never eradi- 
cated from his system since the days of his studio life in 
Paris. Mrs. Clyte received the homage as one to whom 
these things are part of the order of life. She turned her 
head sideways to him but for a moment, and looked away. 
When Brushes, however, going to the other side of the 
room, sat down and told us a story, she was restless and dis- 
turbed. No woman to whom a man has been as devoted as 
he, likes his telling his best story in her presence. It indi- 
cates a certain detachment on his part, an ability, at least, to 
recover from the glamour of her presence, an independence of 
it that is not soothing to a wounded vanity, and is too subtle 
in its influence to be defined. Brushes's story—I should 
spoil it were I to try and tell it in his words; his manner no 
one could give—was of an Englishman he had met in Venice 
last summer, who had growled about the place and at the 
thought of staying there. ‘“ Why, sir,” he had said to 
Brushes, *‘ every cellar is half full of water, and there’s nota 
horse in town!” 

Mrs. Clyte seemed too distrait to laugh, nor did she listen 
while he went on to talk of Mr. Alfred Parsons's pictures of 
Japan. She turned to me with that indescribable manner 
of hers, which to one unaccustomed to it meant a gracious- 
ness that charmed into glad submission, but which to me, 
who had known it all before, meant command—my undivided 
attention till she was pleased to do without it. I was sorry, 
for I was interested to hear Brushes. 1 caught only bits of 
what he said: 

** Parsons sees Japan from behind a bloom of lilies; what- 
ever is beyond that, a range of mountains, sky, low rice 
fields, or lacquered temple, goes into the picture, but is not 
paramount....I heard Parsons say he looked for flowers 
and found them, that they bloo there everywhere, but 
not in more profusion than on our New England hills in 
early spring. ... that they are never a week without rain in 
Japan, even in late autumn; there is never much sunshine. 
He gives you marvellously that idea of wetness, and his fore- 
grounds are stunning. They make you a personal factor in 
the scene. You are not looking at the remote as from a 
car window, or at something framed and out of reach. You 
stand, as it were, in the very scene as you look; flowers 
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are about your very feet; they brush against your hands. 
You are in the not out of it.” 

I heard say these things while I was still talking 
to Mrs. Clyte, who told me of meeting Duse in a house 
in town in which celebrities always meet, and of the lit- 
tle daughter brought down, and tae cross, was to be 
sent up again and punished, when Duse interfered with an 
“Oh, don’t punish her! Let me amuse her.” And then, 
with a big handkerchief over her head, she yed some 
tricks that won the little one into complete ind 
can’t resist Duse’s power,” Mrs. Clyte added. *Bernbardt 
hurts you with her passion. I remember how my muscles 
used to grow tense as I watched her. But Duse makes the 
tears spring from out se very heart. 1 know they say 
her plays are bad, but I forget them. There's cmnetiite in 
her untouched by all the evil in them. She's the only ac- 
tress I ever saw who makes me think of how Symonds 
spoke of Helen of Troy as of one ‘inviolably beautiful and 
young in spite of all her wanderings and all she suffered at 
the hands of Aphrodite and of men.’ ” 


‘OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 
[From Ovr Own Corresrorpenr. } 


V ITH the aid of brass bands, bunting, banners, uniforms, 

and shouting crowds, the Congress of the United 
States and the gowned Chief Justice have inducted President 
Cleveland into office. The paroxysm of patriotism, the 
quadrennial attack of enthusiasm, is over, and the great 
American ——_. having seated a new President and handed 
him the reins, have gone their ways, back to their homes and 
their own affairs—all save those few to whom it seems sweet- 
er and more becoming to wait on the chance to serve and 
perchance to die for their country, and meanwhile to linger 
around Washington. 

Wits have long expended their coin on the capital's mete- 
orological performances—this place where there is no cli- 
mate, but much weather; where political miasma and mi- 
crobes pollute the atmosphere; where weather is sampled 
before it is officially dealt out to the whole country. There 
is tradition that Washington winters were once mild and 
vernal seasons of out-door delight. In remote sections that 
tradition is still honored. The initiated know better, but 
seldom tell, and every once in a while there comes av expos- 
ure, and the capital proves to be no better than any other 
Middle State city as to winter weather. A humane Congress 
and Chief Justice would take their victim to Florida, and 
administer the oath in some orange grove, if they must make 
it an all-day out-door festival, with fireworks and midsum- 
mer night’s accompaniments. Certainly a Washington 
March offers no inducement. Life-insurance companies 
will raise risks on Presidential lives, and those in the line of 
officia! succession count their chances, if inauguration by 
blizzard continues. 

Four years ago Republicans saw their pageant of inau- 
gural day spoiled by an east-wind rain that only stopped as 
the last of the procession was passing. This year inaugural 
week was blessed by several days of radiant sunshine and 
still warm air, and when the triumphant day came and such 
weather was needed, the east- wind calamities came. It 
rained torrents all night, that changed to sleet by morning; 
snow drove in blinding clouds; and as the procession sta . 
a piercing wind from the northwest shrieked through the 
streets, filling the air with the stinging snow particles, tear- 
ing the bedraggled bunting and calico to tatters, and bowl- 
ing hats down the great alley cleared for the troops. Show 
uniforms were concealed by greatcoats, and the thousands 
of light spring overcoats worn by civic bodies gave a chill 
to the lookers-on. Horses slipped on the icy pavement and 
threw their riders, and broken legs, arms, and collar-bones, 
and other casualties resulted, deserving of pensions. Clubs 
and regiments danced hornpipes, lancers, and Highland 
flings to keep warm while they waited in line. 

Sympathy goes as well to the new President, who 
stood bareheaded for a half-hour on the Capitol steps, 
with snow-storms sweeping from the loaded roofs behind, 
as he delivered his address and took the oath. Then 
followed the slow drive, with head uncovered half the time, 
to the White House, in front of which he stood for four 
hours facing the icy blasts and lifting his hat to salutin 
bodies in the procession. Inaugural celebrations woul 
seem to be purposely designed for the killing off of Presi- 
dents, when so much of the ceremony takes part in the open 
air in the month of March. Already a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate to change the date to April 30th, the 
day of Washington's inaugural, but it will probably go the 
way of similar bills introduced four, twelve, and sixteen 
years ago, when the situations were also such that any other 
celebration would have been postponed on account of the 
weather. 

The same spirit of common-sense that protests against 
any more monster conventions for nominating Presidential 
candidates should curtail the monster procession that is the 
last straw of weariness to the new Executive. Even the 
thousands of spectators grow weary of the long-drawn pa- 
rade, the ten thousand Pennsylvania militiamen in the same 
blue coats marching past for two hours, and the tens of 
thousands of political clubs and associations in spring over- 
coats. One regiment of Pennsylvania troops, winning the 
privilege by competitive drills or the like, will be quite 
enough on future inaugural days, and civic bodies might 
send their banners to represent them. In these fin de siécle 
years a whole day is too much time to give to one proces- 
sion. Since Presidents and their social intimates shorten 
dinners to an hour and a quarter's time, processions might 
be limited to as great an advantage. 

The ball was the great success of the celebration. The 
hall was beautifully decorated with bunting, banners, flags, 
flowers, palms, and devices in electric lights. ‘The company 
began to gather at eight o'clock; the President's party ar- 
rived at ten, and remained an hour. The bands played 
‘* Home, sweet Home” before er, and dancing ceased 
but the su -rooms provided a lavish Sunday morning 
breakfast for long after. Washington citizens all join 
in the inaugural celebrations, without rd to party. 
It is the city’s féte and jubilee. All of diplomatic, off. 
cial, and resident society attended the ball. With seven 
hundred and fifty resident committeemen managing the 
inaugural féte, there was a large privileged class besides 
the officials in the President's corridor and rooms. There 
was all Washington upstairs and all the world downstairs 
—a White House card reception multiplied four times. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of new gowns were worn for the 
first time, and there was such an ussemblage of sleeves as 
never was seen before. If crinoline is coming, it did well 
to wait until after this crush function. Fashion having gone 




































clear crazy with the monstrous and deforming sleeves, women 
looked as well as they could between the two inflated balloons 
in which they now hide their arms, and craning their necks 
over their balloons, saw worse and more ridiculous sleeves 
all around them. Then there were the historically correct 
early Empire gowns; Mother Hubbard negligees, criss-crossed 
with ribbons under the arms; dia gowns with warm, 
substantial velvet sleeves; fairy fabrics for a-tropical night, 
bordered with Laplander fur; fabrics turned upside down 
and wrong side out in these frantic, desperate ye to 
attain something it is hoped was never seen before. There 
were white and gold creations most lovely to behold; there 
were travesties of the white and gold idea fit¢o make most 
mortals weep; there were combinations of faint purple and 
pale green worthy of nature’s own harmohies in flower 
stalks and petals, and combinations of unterrified tyrians 
and phen to set one’s teeth on edge; there were dia- 
monds, and there were Rhine-stones that did quite as well 
by electric light; and every florist’s store in Washington 
was emptied for that night. All who cared for that sort of 
thing saw their names in print, and their gowns described in 
the newspapers. ' 

The usual state dinner to the President-elect was necessa- 
rily but a quiet informal dinner with the immediate family, 
whose deep mourning has been reason for the omission of 
all state entertainments this season. On the inaugural morn- 
ing Mr. Cleveland's little girl joined President Harrison's 
grandchildren in the White House nursery, and upon the re- 
turn of the Presidential party from the Capitol, Mrs. McKee, 
as hostess for her father, welcomed the party, formally ten- 
dered the mansion to its new mistress, and presided at the 
large luncheon given in her successor’s honor. Tie old cab- 
inet and the new had taken part in the exercises of the day, 
each member of the Harrison cabinet riding to the Capitol 
and back with his successor, and the intimate friends of the 
two families, the highest officials and the inaugural mahagers, 
enjoyed with them this hearty and courteous expression of 
good fosling: No family has ever left the White House with 
more testimonials and proofs of the friendship and respect of 
those living at the capital than the Harrison family; and to 
the end President Harrison was the courteous and dignified 

entleman, the cultivated and broad-minded man, upon whose 

ife and conduct no stain nor reproach has ever rested. 
The beautiful home and family life endured, went on its 
even course, and there was example to all the land in this 
Chief Magistrate's home. Their courtesy and kindness to all 
who met them, their unselfishness and consideration. for all 
without regard to rank, their simple and unostentatious ways, 
saved the members of his family from lines of criticisms so 
often heaped on White House families. The warmest af- 
fection surrounded all in that fireside circle, from the aged 
grandfather to the little ones in the nursery, and in their 
sorrows all felt for them. Family prayers were held every 
morning to the last, and at the family table grace was always 
said before meat. When the pale sweet face of Mrs. McKee, 
framed in its crape, was finally turned from the home of her 
father and her grandfather, the house where she had watched 
the sad weeks when her mother lay slowly dying, many in 
that joyful inaugural company felt a pang, saw the pathos 
of this passing of power, and could say,‘‘ Well done, worthy 
daughter of a noble mother!” 

All the hail and farewell of the fortnight holding the in- 
augural events was marked with the best of —_ and the 
finest courtesy. The Vice-President and Mrs. Morton were 
not the least behind their chief in kind weleome to their 
successors, and their reception in honor of the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect and Mrs. Stevenson was the most important func- 
tion in their home this season. Nothing was spared to make 
the affair splendid and brilliant, and all official and the best 
of resident society greeted the Stevensons with the welcome 
the Mortons made so emphatic. 

The inaugural blizzard removed enough of the street dec- 
orations. And let it be said that the city was never uglier 
and less like itself than when aflutter and astripe with cheap 
calico flags and mint-stick draperies. ‘Old lory ” is near 
and dear, the symbolism of the thirteen stripes and the forty- 
six stars is all right, but for decorative effects it is too mixed 
and broken. It is the hardest flag to be distinguished at a 
distance at sea, the narrow stripes not telling, yet greatly 
confusing the eye. The stands erected for viewing the pro- 
cession melted away in a day beneath the carpenters’ blows, 
and after much street-sweeping, an Augean cleansing of 
depots, hotels, and public buildings, the capital starts upon 
a new four years. New cabinet officers sit in the great 
buildings, and the department carriages wait before different 
doors. The much-derited office-seekers haunt these officers’ 

athways, but are matched in vigilance, persistence, and so- 
ficitations by real-estate agents and owners of houses, who 
wish to settle the new families, whether they will or not. 
Society is off with the old and on with the new, and no 
Lenten duties interfere with its making early acquaintance 
with those who will sit in power until 97. ‘It’s a mad 
world, my masters.” E. R. 8. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DRESS FOR THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


- HAT shall I wear at the World's Fair in Chicago?” is 

the inquiry so many of our correspondents have ad- 
dressed to the Bazar during the past few weeks. A trav- 
elling dress, by all means, is the easy answer—a smart gown 
of light-weight wool very simply made, with the skirt clear- 
ing the ground all around. When all the world journeyed 
to Paris to the last Exposition, the tailor gown, the shirt 
waist, aud the blazer worn by strangers visiting the show 
were seen for the first time by French women. Hitherto 
Parisian couturiéres had scorned these London-made and 
American - worn garments. But their fitness, comfort, and 
adaptability as sight-seeing costumes and walking dresses 
were soon made evident, and French dressmakers, being com- 
pelled to supply them to their clientéle, experimented upon, 
improved po | beautified them, until we now have these gar- 
meuts in perfection direct from Paris as the travellers’ outfit. 


ON THE JOURNEY. 


The neat travelling dress should have an outside bens of 
the same material, either a cape or a jacket, preferably a 
short cape this season, as it is more easily adjusted over large 
sleeves and their broad trimmings. Shirt waists, at least 
three in number, of fancy silk, of cotton cheviot, or Scotch 
gingham should be added to replace the dress waist on very 
hot days in Chicago. During the journey an ulster of tan 
or gray homespun or of blue diagonal with detachable 
capes will protect the pretty gown and give needed warmth, 
and the separate capes are now so handsomely made that 
they may well serve as the only wrap in the outfit. For 
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the sleeping-car a long wrapper of figured or striped ten- 
nis flannel & the newer diagonal flannel should be fashion- 
ed without bulky fu the back in easy- fitting prin- 
cesse breadths, the front flowing straight from the collar. 
Or if this large a taxes the capacity of the —— 
bag, a sacque of flannel can be used instead with any petti- 
coat of dark mohair, gingham, or taffeta which is worn 
during the day. Pongee and surah silks—black, dark blue, 
or brown—are commended for sleeping-car garments on long 
paar. and in midsummer still cooler fabrics of colo 
or gingham are used. 

Two or three dresses with extra shirt waists will be suf- 
ficient to carry for a stay of a few weeks at the fair. A 
geen | dress of one of the new silk and wool mixtures or 
of puckered crépon will be useful to alternate with the 
ee dress when sight-seeing. A third dress for din- 
ners at the hotel or for any social occasions can be of fancy 
silk, such as glacé surah or figured taffeta, or else of the 
grenadines that are once more in favor. Stitched hats of 
the stuff of the travelling suit, and soft felt Alpine hats will 
be comfortable for the journey and for mornings at the 
fair. Small bonnets and medium-sized round hats of fancy 
colored straws will answer for best wear. 


DETAILS OF THE ‘‘ FAIR DRESS.” 


Mottled and checked cheviots, whipcords, sacking, and 
serges of summer weight are suitable fabrics for the trav- 
elling dress and for sight-seeing at the fair, day after day. 
A French tailor gown of bright dbluwet ot corn-flower blue 
whipcord wrought in small dots is an excellent model for 
such dresses. e round waist, with six small meeting 
pleats at the belt-line and a single under-arm form, is drawn 
smoothly over a fitted lining, and extends two or three inches 
over the hips inside the belted skirt. The fronts turn back 
from the top of long shoulder-seams beside a puffed and 
pointed vest of black satin to form triple revers—two of 
the whipcord with an inner revers of black satin —the 
outer revers showing only an inch of space, and all three 
stitched twice on the edges. A collar band represents three 
turned down folds, matching the revers and finished with 
stitching. Large drooping-topped sleeves have three small 
revers turning back on black satin cuffs. The skirt, four 
yards wide, escapes the floor an ineh all around, and is com- 
posed of nine gores, stiffened to the knee with hair-cloth, and 
lined with taffeta. Most useful pockets are inserted on each 
side of the front breadth under ornamental three-cornered 
revers, twelve or fourteen inches long, that appear to be the 
top corners of the breadth turned down, though they are 
really attached, and are given the triple-stitched finish of 
the revers on the waist. A girdle of three folds of black 
satin is sewed to the skirt to pass over the waist. It is twice 
caught down varrowly in front by black cord loops over 
buttons, and is fastened in the back by a small bow, with 
loops going across, instead of the lengthwise loops now so 
familiar. The trimming represents two inch-wide insertions 
of black satin around the foot, made by stitching on a band 
of black satin seven inches wide, overlaid along the middle 
with a band of the whipcord only five inches wide. 

For large women who find belted waists unbecoming there 
are short habit coats turned back with revers from a double- 
breasted vest of black satin, or of fancy dotted vesting of 
mixed silk and wool, or else of piqué. Another excellent 
waist for large figures is sharply pointed in front and single- 
breasted, with revers from top to end of any width most 
becoming to individual wearers. The back has square 
coat tails about twelve inches deep, ca in the middle, 
stitched on the edges, and with two shell buttons defining 
the waist. The collar is a straight stitched band, and the 
coat sleeves are very large at the top, With stitched cuffs. 
The skirt, of four wide gored breadths, is lined with silk or 
with soft-finished cambric, and has twelve rows of stitching 
at the foot where it is stiffly interlined. 


SILK TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


Silks of light quality are fast coming into favor for street 
dresses, and have long been liked by many ladies for travel- 
ling, a partly worn dark surah or gros grain often doing duty 
on long journeys. These silk gowns shed the dust and are 
pleasantly cool, and are now commended by fashionable 
dressmakers for travelling and Exposition dresses. Glacé 
surahs in which black prevails, plain surahs black or dark 
colored, figured taffeta with pin dots and dashes, smooth- 
surfaced English silks made in Bradford, and very small- 
grained black silks with square dots of color are chosen for 
these gowns, and are made up with black satin in simple 
tailor fashion like the French tailor gown of whipcords de- 
scribed above. A travelling and fair dress made thus for a 
matron of fine physique is of black glacé surah with pin 
dots of dbluet or corn-flower blue. For her daughter is a 
shot taffeta of violet and green with white dashes. A third 
lady chooses blue and green shot surah with n leaves 
and dots, and a fourth has fine-grained black silk with small 
squares of pale pink set ao | together. A second dress is 
considered sufficient for the fair outfit by each of these la- 
dies, as their time is to be devoted to sight-seeing rather than 
to society. 

YOUNG GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Young girls fifteen to eighteen years old, when visiting 
the Exposition, will wear light mottled cheviot.and tan or 
blue serge dresses made up with a silk shirt waist and sleeves, 
the wool being used for a bolero jacket and gored skirt that is 
trimmed with rows of satin ribbon or of Hercules braid. The 
silk waist may be of gay plaids, though striped, pin-dotted, 
and figured taffeta silks and those with cashmere designs 
are newer. Their second dress may be of challi or of cré- 
pon, with high gathered waist fastened behind, the epau- 
ettes, wide girdle, and stock-collar of repped silk. A third 
dress of lawn, batiste, or gingham has white embroidery as 
yoke and belt, and as edging for a bertha ruffle of the fabric 
four to six inches deep. The skirt, of four breadths, or 
else five for tall girls, is mew hemmed or has bands of em- 
broidered insertion set on or let in. For girls of fifteen the 
skirt nearly reaches the shoe-top, while for older girls it 
touches the ankle. Pretty little ribbon belts of three bands 
pointed in front above the waist-line decorate these young 
girls’ simple dresses. 

SHIRT WAISTS. 


New shirt waists are of figured taffeta silks, shot, satin- 
striped, or pin-dotted, and also of light India silks with 
shaded stripes and dots, while for cotton waists are very fine 
Scotch ginghams in small stripes and the basket-woven 
cheviots. The newest waists are very full, but are simply 
made, the fulness gathered at the collar and belt, with or 
without a cambric lining. A popular trimming is a pleated 
collarette of the selvage-edged silk, round in the back below 
the standing collar, reaching to the shoulder-tips, and pointed 
to the waist in front. The collar is doubled and turned over 
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squarely, and the sleeves are in a large puff to the elbow 


and close below, or else in full } sha, thered to a 
wristband. ‘The surplice waist is este npc b ier in suralis 
and foulards made like the silk or flannel waist illustrated in 






the last volume of the Bazar, No. 51, and is e 
coming to slight figures. A dressy novelty is the China silk 
waist of very light stripes and d k, lavender, yellow, 
or sky blue on white—made with a round cape falling just 
over the shoulders, and covered with two or three very 
fully gathered bias ruffles of the silk set on below a stock- 
collar. The sleeves are enormous puffs to the elbow and 
close below. Two wide ruffles, each pointing toward the 
left, are down the front of pretty silk or gingham waists, 
tapering into a wide-folded pire girdle, which fastens in 
the back under two shirred meeting frills. In other waists 
ruffles down the front are shirred in the middle and turn 
each way, tapering to a point at the belt. For stout figures 
foulards and su are made in the es spencer waists, 
gathered only at the belt in front and back, the front trimmed 
with two bias ruffles from neck to belt. The turned-over 
Byron collar is of the silk doubled, and the sleeves are in 
bishop shape, with cuffs matching the collar. 


CAPES, BLAZERS, AND ULSTERS. 


Short capes are the favorite wraps of the season, and are 
made very full in single, double, or triple ruffles reachin 
just over the shoulders, or more often to the waist-line, an 
sometimes touching the hi They are made of the dress 
material, with ed simply stitched or banded with black 
satin ri»bon, and have a turned-over collar buttoned at the 
throat. To wear with various dresses are elbow capes of 
Henrietta cloth, ladies’ cloth, black satin or lace, in full 
gathered frills falling below a double collarette and turned- 
over collar or ruche of lace. Milliners’ folds of black satin 
or many rows of inch-wide black satin ribbon cover cloth 
and cashmere capes, while others have insertions of passe- 
menterie or of Bourdon lace let in to show a light silk lining 
underneath. 

The comfortable blazers have their simplicit 
by the all-pervading collarette, which is add 
notched revers collar that usually finishes them. This col- 
larette may be the Derby shape, — to a point in the 
back and front, but just reaching the tips of the shoulders; 
or else it is the butterfly collar, box-pleated, of even length 
all around, and ee under the revers. Twenty-eight 
to thirty inches is the length of new blazers and also of reefers 
of tan cloth and of black diagonals. Collarettes have invaded 
reefers precisely as they have blazers. Pretty jackets of very 
light tan and Havana brown cloth with fly front have widely 
strapped seams, and three patch pockets with flaps fastened 
with pear] buttons—a useful garment for travellers. One odd 
fancy is that of putting a full lace bib of black Bourdon or 
white guipure lace inside the space left open in blazers; the 
— lace is gathered to a standing collar of the cloth of the 
jacket. 

The newest ulsters are double-breasted, and belted with a 
belt of the material with crossed ends buttoned in front 
and back. The sleeves are ample at top to go over dvess 
sleeves, and the collar is a standing band. de 
cape in two ruffles reaches nearly to the waist in the back, 
and is pointed in front. It is attached to a turned-over 
stitched collar buttoned at the throat. Such capes are lined 
with light silk, and will serve prettily as a separate wrap. 
They come in tan sacking or homespun, with large white 
buttons, and in dark blue and black serges. 

Travelling wraps of very soft,thick,yet light striped cloths, 
alike on both sides, are made into half-circle capes that reach 
to the knee, and have a detachable cape that covers the 
shoulders. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Swirzer; Madame 
Barnes; and Messrs. Reprern; Lorp & Tayior; B.ALT- 
MAN & Co.; STERN Brotuers; and Enrica Broruers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
JOHN F. Hurst, D.D.,LL.D., Author of “ Indika,”’ etc. 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. By MARIA Louise Poot, 
Author of “ Roweny in Boston,” “‘ Mrs. Keats Brad- 
ford,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIOT. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE RIVES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, $1 25. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. The 
second volume ts in press. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Four New 
Issues :—‘* Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His 
Friendships.”” By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS.—*‘ Giles 
Corey, Yeoman.”’ A Play. By Mary E. WILKINS.— 
“* The Japanese Bride.”” By NAOMI TAMURA.—“‘ Coffee 
and Repartee.”” By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS.—lllus- 
trated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RUTH 
McENErY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of 
* A Princess of Thule,”’etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARrrer’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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SPRING JACKET 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
TS long spring jacket of which an illustration is given 
is of leaf-brown cloth, with brown braid threaded with 
silver at the edges. The front laps diagonally to the left 
side, and is fastened with a double row of buttons and cord 
loops. A brown velvet plastron fills the throat, and turn- 
ing from it is a shawl-collar that is deep and round at the 
back. The sleeves are leg-of-mutton shape, flaring at the 

wrist, and with double epaulettes at the top. 

A light tan crépon dress is made with a full bodice com 
pleted by a low-cut open bolero jacket of tan silk embroider- 
ed with gold, with a deep ruffle of écru and gold lace falling 
over the top. The narrow soft belt is of satin to match the 
dress, with two small chouz at the front. 

An ‘ 1830” house gown of green and pink changeable 
wool has a skirt which is four yards and a hajf wide at the 
bottom, but quite close-fitting at the top, and is lined half 
its depth with crinoline; it is trimmed with six rows of pink 
bengaline set on far apart in pairs. The short plain bodice 
is edged with a narrow fold, and has sleeves which are very 
full at the top and close below. A folded fichu of pink silk 
crape edged with wide white luce completes the bodice 

Another * 1880" gown, with a skirt of similar shape, is of 
violet wool, with two bands of embroidery in violet silk and 
metal thread around the skirt. The bodice enters the skirt 
under a metal belt. A pleated silk vest is in the front, from 
which turn broad revers that form a deep round collar 
across the back and on the shoulders, where it rests on the 
balloon puffs of the sleeves 

The silk blouse shown has small jacket fronts added at the 





SILK BLOUSE. 
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side seams, with broad re- 
vers feather-stitched at the 
edge. The top is mounted 
on a yoke-shaped lining, 
and at the waist it is gath- 
ered in and belted with a 
shirred belt. 


A VALUABLE MS. 
F great historic inter- 
est is Upsala, the most 

famous university town in 
Sweden. This education- 
al institution was founded 
in 1477, and. endowed by 
Gustavus Adolphus; there 
are usually fifty or more 
professors and fifteen hun- 
dred students. The libra- 
ry is large, containing over 
200,000 volumes and 7000 
MSS. 

The most noted MS. is 
the Codex Argenteus, being 
the translation, by Bishop 
Ulphilas, of the four Gos- 
pels into Meso - Gothic, 
dating from about 450 a.p. 
It contains 188 folios of 
parchment, and the letters 
are written in gold and 
silver. The travellerfrom 
whom we learn.concerning 
this wonderful work men- 
tions. that the MS. was 
captured in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and was given 
by Christina, daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus, to her 
librarian, who sold it to 
one of the chancellors of 
the university for 400 
crowns. And ourtraveller 
adds, apart from its value 
as one of the minor evi- 
dences of the early text of 
the Gospels, that it gives us 
almost all that is known 
about the early Gothic 
tongue. 
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“1830” GOWNS. 


WITH BOLERO JACKET. 
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T was eight o'clock at night, and still the white linén 
window -curtains were not drawn. Hester and Letitia 
Lyman sat playing chess. Letitia had her back toward the 
street windows; Hester fronted them. Now and thén Hes- 
ter would pause, holding an ivory figure over the board, and 
stare with wide-open pale eyes, ber thin lips parting before 
her quick breath, over Letitia’s shoulder at the uncurtained 
window. Then Letitia’s eyes, full of alarmed inquiry, would 
fasten upon her sister's face, until it withdrew its scrutiny 
from the window and turned again to the chess-board, knit- 
ting with reflections 

** What did you think you saw?” Letitia whispered. 

“Nothing,” replied her sister, poising a white pawn in her 
pale pointed fingers. 

**I thought you looked as if you saw something.” 

“It wasn't anything. There's nothing for you to get ner- 
vous about, Letitia.” 

“I am not nervous,” said Letitia. And she turned her 
head and looked squarely at the window behind her.’ It 
was snowing hard outside. There was a strong wind which 
drove the snow before it in a fierce slant against that side of 
the Lyman house. 

Shreds of snow clung like wool to the window-sashes; new 
flakes whitened out of the dark void against the panes, the 
wind shrieked, and Letitia’s eyes started as if there were a 
presence to be'seen at its back. Then she turned around. 

“There's nothing there,” said she. 

“I told you there wasn’t,” said her sister; and she made 
her move, which was quite disastrous to Letitia. 

Letitia bent her sharp gentle face, and studied the chess- 
board as a general the field of battle. She was quite reas- 
suréd: her courage was always the reflection of her sister's. 
Hesier’s had to originate within herself, being whipped into 
being by her sense of Divine Providence. 

Nobody knew what a terror the curtainless windows were 
of a night to Hester and Letitia Lyman, and what self-control 
it required not to pull down these linen shades with sharp 
jerks and shut out the wide night full of dark possibilities. 


They had been the same terror to their gentle, nervous mo-, 


ther before them, and had been endured by her with the same 
loyal patience. Her husband, and Hester and Letitia’s father, 
old Doctor John Lyman, had belonged to the stern old school 
of medicine. He had cauterized, and bled, and dosed with 
mercury, but the sharpest of all his sharp treatment had 
been the mental one for the weak whims and the nervous 
foibles of the women of his family. A wife and four daugh- 
ters had old Doctor Lyman possessed, and every one of them 
delicate and hysterical, with her nervous system on the sur- 
face of life and exposed to all its suns and storms. Doctor 
John Lyman had dosed them all rigidly and impartially 
with a kind of spiritual mercury, which sometimes salivated 
their very souls, and bad applied a ruthless spiritual cautery 
to all of their nervous weolloesnen. 

_ From her very childhood Mrs. Lyman had been afraid to 
sit in a lighted room after nightfall with the curtains up, 









ETSEY SOMERSET. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


and her four daughters had seemed to inherit her terror. 
Old Doctor Lyman would never allow a curtain to be drawn, 
and not one dared rebel even when he was away from home. 
The little timorous old mother and the four timorous daugh- 
ters would sit meekly together while the dark night pressed 
openly at their long curtainless windows, and their imagina- 
tions filled every pane with a ghostly or evil face. 

Still Doctor Lyman’s treatment had not been effectual. 
They sat with the curtains undrawn, but they still quaked. 
They swallowed his heroic medicines, but the ailments re- 
mained, Once in her childhood Letitia had had a terrific 
nightmare. Her choking screams aroused the whole family, 
and her father, tippiug her little head back with one hand, 
administered castor oil in a spoon which stretched her gesp- 
ing mouth. Letitia had the nightmare again, but she never 
screamed. 

Doctor John Lyman died before any of his family, but his 
will was still paramount after death, and his evening lamp- 
light still streamed unobstructed from his windows. His 
widow and the two younger daughters did not long survive 
him. Hester and Letitia had lived alone in the Lyman house 
with their one servant-woman for thirty years, and never 
pulled their curtains down of a night, and always been 
afraid. 

They had tea at six o’clock, knitted or sewed until quarter 
of eight, then played chess until quarter of nine, then went 
to bed. That was their invariable rule,; They read a great 
deal, and always solid and improving books, mostly by the 
earlier standard English writers, but they never read in the 
evening, as their eyes were weak. 

To-night Hester won the game of chess, which was some- 
what unusual. Letitia generally was victorious at chess, 
although her mind was not considered quite as active as her 
sister’s. ‘‘ Hester Lyman is the smartest,” the village critics 
said. However, Letitia led her knights and bishops to vic- 
tory upon the field of chess oftener than her sister. 

Hester looked quite triumphant when she arose and put 
away the chess-board. Letitia did not look crestfallen, but 
abstracted. She glanced at the clock, then at her sister. 

**] suppose we must go to bed,” said she. 

‘“* Of course we must,” returned Hester. ‘‘ We can get up 
in about an hour.” 

‘**T wish we could sew upstairs.” 

**You know we can’t, Letitia. It is too cold.” Hester 
spoke in a sharp whisper. She gave an uneasy look at the 
door. 

“Tt is shut,” Letitia whispered back. 

**T know it. Well, we must go to bed now.” 

Hester went to the door then, opened it, and called quite 
loudly and naturally: ‘‘ We are going to bed now, Betsey. 
Please bring in the wood for the stove.” 

There was a harsh murmur in response from a room 
beyond. Then there was the dull clatter of wood, and pres- 
ently a woman came in with her arms heaped to her chin 
with great knotty sticks. 
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Hester opened the door of the great air-tight stove, and 
the woman put the sticks in, pushing a refractory one with 
hoarse grunts. 

**T guess that will hold till morning,” remarked Letitia, 
and her voice had a curious ostentation of easy cheerfulness. 

The woman made no reply.- After she had put the wood 
in the stove she stood upright and stared past the sisters at 
a window. There was no fear in her eyes, but she looked 
as if she really saw something. Hester and Letitia followed 
her gaze. 

**Do you see anything, Betsey?” whispered Letitia. 

“Nothin’ more’n common,” replied the woman. Her 
words had the inarticulate slur of the underbred New Eng- 
lander, but her voice had a strange quality in it, a savage 
guttural intonation, which came with a sudden surprise, like 
a sound from without the windows of civilization. She was 
squat, high-hipped, and flat-bosomed; her large feet in their 
felt slippers were ,lanted at sharp angles with each other 
below her full brown skirt. Her eyes were blue with the 
small sharpness of black ones. Her cheek-bones were high, 
her wide mouth calm and sullen, her complexion dry and 
dark. People said that Betsey Somerset had Indian blood in 
her veins. There was a tradition in the village of an English- 
man of a great family who had come generations ago to the 
wilds of Cunada, then wedded with a daughter of the savage 
Iroquois, and himself became an Indian chief. There had 
been, according to the tale,a line of stalwart braves with 
half-English features bearing the English name, then had 
come an intermarriage with a captive girl from Massachu- 
setts, and the English strain was strengthened, for her sons 
came southward and wedded wives of their mother’s people 

Whether the tale was legendary or not, the suspicion con 
cerning the old proud but wild blood had always clung to 
the Somerset family. Moreover, the characters of many of 
the members thereof strengthened this suspicion. The men 
were usually possessed of strong traits, yet were singularly 
averse to the settled industry and thrift of the New Eng- 
land villager. Their lives were active but restless, impatient 
of the hammer, the anvil, and the plough, and given rather 
to the hunting of such poor game as was left in the New 
England forests, fishing, and braving the rapid river in their 
light boats. The current of the river was considered much 
too rapid for safe travel; scarcely any man in the village, 
except a Somerset, was daring enough to venture upon it, 

In spite of the half-odium which clung to his race as un- 
stable bread-winners, and born with a slight slant off the fine 
equilibrium of civilization, Betsey’s father had found a girl 
from one of the oldest and best. families in the village ‘to 
marry him. However, it had ostracized her from her kin- 
dred, and had been considered a righteous judgment upon 
her that she lived miserably poor, since her husband would 
settle to no regular work, and died before she was middle- 
aged. She left one child, Betsey, who lived a half-wild life 
in almost primitive squalor and freedom with her father and 
an old aunt of his for a few years. 








But the old aunt died, and then the father, before Betse 
was twelve. Then Doctor John Lyman took her into h 
family to make herself as useful as she might, and to be 
trained up in a sober and industrious life. She was sent to 
schoo! until she was fifteen, and she set her daily footsteps 
after the measure which old Doctor John Lyman dictated. 
She usually obeyed him as faithfully as did his wife and 
daughters, but the obedience was of another sort, being, 
indeed, rather the proud and forced submission of a strong 
nature to its own environments than a weak yielding to an- 
other’s will. She had rebelled only a very few times, and 
then old Doctor John Lyman had, from his stern sense of 
duty and obligation, as well as the natural resentment of his 
own thwerted © ill, switched Betsey with a birch stick over 
her broed girlish shoulders. 

But her untamable spirit always looked out at him from 
her keen blue eyes all through the blows, and she never ut- 
tered a cry. However, his difficulty in dealing with her 
never arose from the same cause as in the case of his own 
family: Betsey had no nervous weakness; she had no fear in 
ber. She was not disturbed by curtainless windows at night, 
but rather liked to stand by them and gaze out into the wide 
mystery of darkness, as if in anticipation of some wild vis 
itant, some ancient kin of hers, coming out it. Betsey never 
had the nightmare, or she might have clinched her“teeth 
against the castor oil 

Betsey was ten years older than Hester, and that made her 
quite an old woman. When Mrs. Lyman died, she had taken 
the attitude of a fierce foster-mother to the sisters. As she 
grew older she did not realize that they were following out 
so many years behind; she thought of them always as young 
girls. Their rule over her was nominal, hers over them was 
almost absolute. They were quite in subjection to her. 
The village people said they should think that the Lyman 
girls would be afraid of Betsey Somerset. Children were 
scared to go t the door of the Lyman house, lest she should 


answer their knecks, and her dark face scow! at them through 
the dgcrway instead of the mild visage of Hester or Letitia, 
The old woman had a hard reputation for surly tyranny in | 
the village. But the two sisters, who had been born and 
bred unlee rule as uiler high atmospheric pressure, had 
realized no inconvenience from it, and no desire of emanci- 
pation until lately 


That night the sisters went to bed up the spiral stairs with 


their flaring candle. Betsey plodded heavily out through 
the ball and the kitchen to her bedroom 

For over an hour the large low-ceiled sitting-room was 
quite dark and silent, except for the red glow through the 


damper of the stove, the occasional “aes of the burning 
wood, and the ticking of the clock. hen a board creaked 
out in the entry under stealthy feet, a line of golden light 
showed under the door, then it swung open slowly. Hester 
Lyman’s pale face set in a white cap was thrust around it; 
she held her candle aloft from her. Letitia peered around 
her shoulder, and she had her arms full of white cloth and 
flannel 

‘Is it all right?” Letitia whispered close to her sister's ear. 

‘I think so,” returned Hester, and she stepped boldly into 
the room; and Letitia slid after her, with her arms clasped 
around her white bundle. 

Hester set her candle on the shelf, then she lighted the 
lamp on the table, and the two women sat down close to it 
and fell to work. 

Hester laid little yellow or: baby skirts, and slips 
upon new white linen, and cut others by them. Letitia 
sewed with nervous, trembling fingers, her spectacles over 
her gentle eyes. 

They sat there and cut and sewed until long after mid- 
night. Outside, the storm raged steadily, the snow slanted 
higher on the window-panes. There was scarcely a clear 
space for any eyes without to spy upon the two old women 
sewing the little garments, with trembling haste, beside 
their midnight lamp; still, now and then they glanced fear- 
fully around for them, and they always kept nervous watch 
upon the door, lest their old handmaiden should enter and 
discover them 

Their ears were alert for the slightest sound, yet they did 
not hear a footstep the whole length of the front hall—a 
footstep inherited, it may have been, from savage ancestors, 
who bad learned it from the swift padded tread of wild 
beasts, and practised it on the trail of their evemies through 
pathless forests; a footstep that avoided a crenking board in 
the floor as if it were a crackling twig in the woodland way. 
They did not hear the front door opened and shut as noise- 
lessly as if it bad been the skin-flap of a wigwam, They 
did not see two eyes at a window as watchful and wary as 
if their owner were in an ambuscade. 

At half past one o'clock the sisters folded up their work, 
extinguished the lamp, lighted the candle, and crept softly 
upstairs to bed. They never dreamed that Betsey Somer- 
set’s ear had been at the door and her eye at the window 
every nig as they sewed, and would be for every night to 
come. The two old sisters sewed by night on their little 
wardrobe for two weeks, and their old servant watched them. 

Then one sunny day Hester and Letitia put on their wraps 
directly after dinner, and set forth for the North village. 
They said to Betsey that they were going, but did not say 
for what purpose. They tried to appear quite easy and in- 
dependent; but they did not deceive Betsey; she knew. 

When she saw the two sisters going down the road to the 
railroad station she knew on just what errand they were 
bound. The snow was melting fast. The sisters held up 
their nice black skirts, and showed their slender ankles and 
their white stockings as they walked away. Their smooth 
little circles of gray bair could be seen under their black 
bonnets, their shoulders in their black shawls swayed primly 
as they walked. Betsey Somerset watched them out of 
sight, peering around a corner of a sitting-room window. 
Not a muscle of her face moved. 

The sisters disappeared down the street, and presently she 
heard the whistle of the train. She went away from the 
window then, and into her bedroom. There was a bedstead 
in there, and two chairs, a bureau with a gilt-framed mirror 
over it, and a little hair trunk. 

Betsey got a key from under a pile of clothing in the bot- 
tom bureau drawer. Then she unlocked the hair trunk, and 
took out a small rosewood work-box, with a gilded knob on 
each corner for feet. It was one that Mrs, Lyman had given 
her when she first came to the Lyman house to live. She 
opened it, and took out a little parcel. She unfolded 
the white tissue-paper carefully, and held up one long fair 
curl before her scowling eyes. Letitia had been almost a 
baby with a bead covered with curls when Betsey Somerset 
came to live at the Lyman house. Letitia’s curls had been 
the admiration of her life; every chance she could get she 
would twist soft spirals around her rough dark fingers. 

When Letitia grew a few years older and the curls were 
clipped by order of her , Mrs. Lyman gave one to 
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Betsey, who stored it away in her perclous work-box as one 
of her life treasures. 

4 le took out of a little box a small moszie brooch 
which Hester had given her, which she had always gloated 
over with the inmost {py of , but wore few times. 
There was, too, a yellow letter which Hester had written 
her in her girlhood, when she was away on a visit; it was 
the only letter which Betsey had ever received. There was 
a scrap of bine and orange changeable silk from Letitia's 
first silk gown, a little enki of painted velvet stuck 
between two scallop shells which she had given her, and a 
little red rose‘from a beautiful o'd bonnet of Hester’s. 
There were other little treasures of which nobody but the 
old woman herself knew the value, and which indeed had 
no value except in her own heart, which had stamped them, 
like coins, with the royal mark, to her eyes alone. 

She gathered up her dark cotton apron into a bag; she 
heaped therein all her dearly beloved little treasures which 
were in any way connected with Hester and Letitia; she 
carried them out into the kitchen, and lifted a cover from 
the stove. The flames from the wood fire leaped up toward 
her face; she dropped the treasures in, one after another, 
and put the cover on again. Then she drew a chair close to 
the stove, and sat down huddled over it, bent almost double. 

All the afternoon the snow-water ran along the eaves, and 
gushed noisily from the spout at the corner of the house. 
The sunlight, full of watery reflections, lay upon the kitchen 
floor, and the old woman's dark curved back never stirred. 

It was twilight when she heard the front door open, and 
almost at the same time instant a wailing cry. She never 
moved. She heard the sisters’ voices, full of strange ca- 
dences which she had never beard in them before, but the 
wail was persistent. 

The kitchen door was opened, and Letitia spoke. When 
that soffcurl, now ashes, had hung from her childish head, 
she could not have spoken more timidly, with a more anx- 
ious and deprecating appeal. ‘‘ You there, Betsey?” she said, 
peering out into the dusky room. 

Betsey never moved. 

** Betsey "—Letitia came forward and touched Betsey’s 
shoulder, which seemed to resist her likewise —‘‘ Betsey, 
you are not sick. are you?” she cried out, quickly. 

Betsey grunted. 

The wail from the sitting-room was more peremptory. 
‘‘Ask her to please be quick!” Hester’s voice called from 


the distance 
Then she stopped, and 


“ Betsey—” Letitia began again. 
fled back to her sister. 

Betsey sat still. She did not stir when she heard Hester's 
voice close at her side. It rang more decidedly than Leti- 
tia’s; there was a faint touch of temper in it. That piteous 
wailiag had almost overcome the absolute power of her old 
servant, She; her sister had started off with an actual 


“‘ Betsey,” said Hester, ‘‘ we have thought it wise and 
best for us to adopt a child, a little boy, whose father and 
mother died a little while ago over in the North village. 
We have brought him home to-night. We trust that you 
will be as fond of him as we shall, and that he will grow to 
be a comfort to us all in our old age.” 

There was not a sound from Betsey Somerset. 

Hester's voice, which had grown tender and tremulous on 
the last words, sharpened suddenly. It might almost have 
been Doctor John Lyman who spoke. ‘‘ Betsey,” said she, 
** please start up the fire, and make some hot porridge for 
the baby. He is cold and hungry.” 

The old woman did not move. 

a we ee said Hester, but she ques a little. 

She stood waiting. Letitia appeared in the d with 
the weeping baby. His little red convulsed face ed 
over hep shoulder, his little legs kicked wildly under her 


arm. y.” she said, softly, “just look at him!” gnd 
she migh , from her tone, have held a glorified cherub in- 
stead of a little mad mortal baby. 


She laid her thin long old maiden hand on the little 
downy head which, bumped her shoulder. ‘* Betsey, just 
look at him,” she said. “See how pretty he is. See 
smart he is for only six months old. And he’s hungry, 
poor little thing. on’t you make his porridge for tim 
right away, Betsey?” 

Sudden | arose, stalked into her bedroom, and 
shut the door. he sisters looked at each other; Letitia’s 
own eyes filled with tears as she patted the baby’s little 
heaving back. 

““ We ought to have told her,” she whispered. 

* 1¢ wouldn’t have made any difference,” returned Hester, 
moodily. ‘ She would never have approved of it. I thought 
this was the best way.” 

“IT thought, when she saw him, she couldn’t make an 
objections,” said Letitia. ‘‘ But she never looked at him.’ 

lester took off the stove cover. ‘‘I am going to start u 
the fire and make the porridge, or the child will starve,” 
said she, desperately. ‘‘ You take him back into the sitting- 
room and see if you can’t stop his crying. I'm afraid heli 
hurt himself. Perhaps you can trot him.” 

‘I did, but he didn’t seem to Jike being trotted,” respond- 
ed Letitia, rae, ‘Some children don't; I’ve heard 
mother say I never did.” 

She went away into the sitting-room with the poor baby, 
and employed all the cajoleries which she knew by instinct 
or tradition. She trotted him on her thin black-draped knees, 
she strove to make it cuddle down into the great feather 
cushions of the chintz covered rocking-chair, holding it with 
one hand and rocking with the other. She laid it on the 
hair-cloth sofa, and pushed her thin forefinger at its unhappy 
little face, and chuckled in a vain attempt to coax a respon- 
sive smile. 

The bab 
supper. 
having in his blind innocent wrath and the passion for life 
with which he was born. Hester held him in her lap and 
fed him his porridge with one of the old Lyman teaspoons 
out of an ol ny china bowl, which had used to delight 
her own child eyes. The baby swallowed ily, his 
head tipped back in the hollow of Hester’s shoulder, his eyes 
upt with comfort. The porri was spluttered all 
over his little weary face. He dou up his two little 
fists. Letitia over her sister and the baby. “Just 
see him eat,” she sighed out. She watched as exultingly 
as if he had been her own baby, and her elder sister's face 
bending over him took on all the maternal light of which 
nature made it capable. 

They almost forgot the old maidservant sitting alone in 
her dark bedroom nursing her jealousy and injured love. 


wept and wailed until Hester came with his 
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of croup mixture, but did not give it to the baby, for 
they thought he breathed better. Still, after that, both of 
them slept with their ears all ready to catch the first sound 
of that terrible croupy cough of which they had heard; and 
the spoon lay handy to the medicine bottle. 

Betsey lying in her bedroom off the kitchen, 
knew all about it. She heard them come down stairs with 
the cradle. She knew they slept in the sitting-room bedroom 
to take care of the baby. Her room was in the L, and she 
saw the light flash from the study windows, and Hester's fig- 
ure pass before them, and knew that she was after medicine 
for the baby. 

In Beteays veins flowed still a certain proportion of the 
blood of aw\old race that slew where it bated. It was crossed 
and purified by that of a race of finer principles and nobler 
practices; but that night the old savage blood seemed to 
surge over the other. Betsey opened her door a little way 
and listened for the croupy cough of the child. 

She had mot had any supper that night; she had not got 
any for the sisters. She knew that Hester had made a cup 
of tea for them. The next morning she got up as usual and 
prepared breakfast. She made the hot biscuits that the sis- 
ters loved, and cooked a slice of ham. 

Hester came out to the kitchen looking worn but radiant. 
She greeted Betsey with joyful readiness, but the old woman 
turned the sputtering ham and made no response. She saw 
Hester make more porridge for the baby, and carry it to the 
sitting-room with some hot water. She set the ham and the 
hot its and the silver teapot on the table in the dining- 
room, and went to the sitting-room door. 

“Breakfast is ready,” she announced, Then she went 
back to the kitchen, She had caught a glimpse of the baby, 
naked and rosy, and crowing on Letitia’s lap. 

‘ There are very few babies who don't cry when they are 
washed,” said Letitia. ‘‘ I have heard mother say so.” 

Betsey sat out in the kitchen huddled over the stove. 
The breakfast was cold when the sisters came to eat it. 
They brought the baby with them wrapped up in a shawl, 
and Letitia held him while she ate. 

After breakfast there were always family prayers in the 
Lyman house. Old Doctor Lyman had set up his family altar 
as goon as he was married,and his descendants bowed before 
it faithfullf. Betsey was always present,and she was to-day ; 
but she did not kneel when Hester and Letitia went down 
with soft flops of their black skirts, Letitia keeping one 
ar oe hand on the baby’s cradle. She sat upright and 

nflexible. The baby crowed and gurgied, and something 
like a shadow seemed to move over her dark face, but not a 
muscle strayed perceptibly. 

After breakfast the sisters had what they called a serious 
talk with Betsey Somerset. They reasoned and ar, with 
her; they explained with a certain dignified pathos their 
notions for taking the child; they fairly pleaded for her 
sympathy and forgiveness. Betsey answered not one word. 

waiting until they finished talking, then she went 
out into the kitchen, 

did her work and prepared the meals as usual, but 
she did not The aged yp went on for several 
days. The cared for worshipped the baby in 
troubled happiness. They pleaded with Betsey, and worried 
over the matter to each other. They tried to show the baby 
in his best dress, with little coral clasps in his sleeves, and 
an attempt at a curl on the top of his head, to Betsey, and 
move her heart. But she was obdurate. She did not speak 
until they had had the baby nearly a week. 

Then, one pleasant afternoon, the two sisters carried the 
baby back to the North village. They carried the baby, and 
all his little wardrobe which they made, and they came 
back patient and lonely. 

Betsey Somerset, standing before them grim and inflexible, 
had told them that morning that unless the child left, she 
should, and go upon the town in her old age. 

he sisters had not hesitated for a moment. The old 
woman belon to all their past. She called out all the 
loyalty of their conservative natures; the baby merely filled 
and satisfied a hunger of their hearts from which they had 
always suffered. They could suffer it aprin, but the old 
woman with all her sacred prior claims which had no roots 
in their own selfishness must stay. 

So they carried the baby back. They left him in charge 
of a woman who would care for him faithfully; they gave 
her his little clothes over which a bgp toiled so secretly 
and lovingly, and arranged to pay her well. The Lyman 
sisters quite a large property. 

Their manner toward Betsey was just the same; there was 
not a tinge of upbraiding or blame in it. Betsey became 
more inflexibly protective than ever. She cooked their fa- 
vorite dishes, and often under her eye they ate when they 
would fain have not. When she saw that Letitia looked 
paler than usual, she brought up a little of the doctor’s old 
port from the cellar, and Letitia drank a glass three times a 
day. It became quite evident that Letitia was not well. 
She had caught a cold, and she had never had much power 
of resistance. Presently the chess game was cut short, and 
she went to bed earlier. 

They called in the doctor who had taken their father’s 
practice when he died, and Betsey listened at the door. He 
said that Letitia was run down. She needed ee a 
litle pleasurable excitement, that the cold was not all her 
He talked quite seriously to Hester at the door, 
and Betsey stood in the gloom at the end of the hall and 


heard that. 
Hester came out into the kitchen and pre- 


Present! 
tended to be busy about something, but it was only in 
fore she 


that the redness should disappear from her eyes 
returned to Letitia. 
** He thinks she’s pretty poorly?” said Betsey, with harsh 
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“«She wasn’t ever strong,” Hester replied, evasively. 
Then she said, as if iu spits of Lereelt, “She's been terribly 
disheartened lately. That is at the root of the matter.” 

Betsey did not say any more. She made a stew of which 
Letitia had always been very fond for dinner, but Letitia 
could scarcely cat a mouthful in spite of her efforts. When 
— carried out her plate, she tasted it herself. Then 
she shook her head with a tragic gesture. ‘It ain't the 
stew,” she muttered. ‘ 

Hester tried faithfully to fulfil the —_— instructions 

rding her sister, T ney had always led a rather reserved 
life, and had not mingled to any extent with their neigh- 
bors. Although not realizing it themselves, the two old 
gentlewomen had a certain innocent sense of exclusiveness, 
and a mild appreciation of their position as old Doctor John 
Lyman's daughters, aside from their ae retiring «is- 

itions. They had always felt themselves in their youth 
a little aloof, by the ordering of Providence, from the other 
village girls. Then, too, their education had been superior. 
They bad read Bacon and Young when the other young 
ladies had read the story page of a religious newspaper, anc 
even the almanac. Their pencil drawings of bouquets of 
roses, and fine landscapes, wherein churches and castles and 
winding rivers were sweetly represented, hung on their walls 
instead of samplers. They had played chess instead of 
checkers; they had even played the piano, for which in their 
early girlhood there was, indeed, no~ parallel. Probab 
Doctor John Lyman had been somewhat responsible for this 
half-unconscious pride of his daughters, and it was the re- 
flection in their obedient natures of a like unacknowledged 
quality in him. 

But now Hester invited two ladies, her old schoolmates, 
with their husbands, to tea. She took out the best Indian 
china and the little solid silver tea service, and was anxious- 
ly and painfully social. She even had a wild dream of 
inviting an old bachelor, whom village gossip had always 
paired off with one of the Lyman girls, and the doctor's 
uncle, who was a widower, to spend the evening and have 
a game of whist. But she did not quite venture upon that, 
considering it a rather desperate and dangerous remedy, 
like some on her father’s shelves. 

Hester read aloud to Letitia the most cheerful and humor- 
ous of Lamb’s Zesays, and even John Gilpin’s Ride, by way 
of extreme diversion. But Letitia drooped more and more 
in spite of the unwonted festivity which was to serve as 
tonic to her flagging spirits. And Hester also grew thin, 
and Betsey saw that she did. 

The baby had been gone six weeks when, one day after 
dinner, Betsey disappeared. Hester missed her, and sup- 
posed she had gone to the store. As time went on, and she 
did not return, she felt a little anxious and puzzled, since 
Betsey never went into a neighbor's house. However, she 
said nothing to Letitia, who was lying upon the sofa, All 
that afternoon Hester read aloud to her sister, who tried to 
smile in the proper places. 

At six o’clock Betsey had not returned, for Hester bad 
kept a sharp eye on the window as she read. The sisters 
were in the dusk, Hester had laid down her book and was 
wondering with growing alarm what she had better do— 
whether she had better go to the neighbors or set out in 
search of Betsey herself. Suddenly she gave a start of relief. 
‘There she is!” she cried. 

** Who?” asked Letitia, weakly. 

“Betsey. She's been gone all the afternoon, and I have 
been wondering where she was.” 

** You suppose Mrs. Knowlton treats the baby well, don’t 
you, Hester?” asked Letitia; and she asked her sister the 
same question many times a day. 

“Of course she does. She 1s one of the best women I 
ever saw,” replied Hester, soothingly. 

Suddenly titia sat up, and clutched her sister’s arm 
hard. ‘‘ What's that? what's that?” said she. Hester gasped 
and looked at-her. They both listened. 

Suddenly the door was flung open, and Betsey Somerset 
strode in. She held the wailing baby with a stern clutch 
across her bosom. She had walked all the way from the 
North village, four miles, with him, and he had cried all the 
way. Her brown dress was wet nearly to her knees where 
it had dipped into the slush of the roads, her face was rigid, 
but there was an effect from it like a smile—a smile which 
did not depend upon any action of the muscles. She put 
the baby forcibly into Hester’s lap. 

‘“‘ There,” said she. 

Letitia sprang up from the sofa and threw her arms around 
Betsey, and wept hysterically upon her shoulder. Betsey 
stood stiff and straight, her arms hanging at her sides, like a 
soldier. Hester was soothing the baby. ‘‘He knows me, 
I do believe he knows me!” she cried in a rapture. 

Betsey disengaged Letitia’s clinging hands, and urged her 
toward the sofa, ‘‘ You'd better lay down again now,” 
said she. 

** You dear, blessed woman!” sobbed Letitia. 

“I've always thought more of you two than anything else 
in the world,” said Betsey in a slow voice. ‘I ain’t never 
wanted anything else. I'll go out now, and make bis por- 


ridge.” 

Betacy Somerset as she made the porridge saw no reflec- 
tion of herself in ber own thoughts. Her hand slipped as 
she poured out the boiling milk, and she burned it severely. 
But she carried in the porridge before she bound it up that 
the sisters might not know. She even stood for a moment 
and watched the baby eat. Then she went back to the 
kitchen, bound an old linen rag around her hand, and got 
supper. The fiery smart of a martyr shot through her whole 
body from her hand, but the triumphant peace of a martyr 
was in her heart. 


DAINTY DEVICES IN SILVER. 


S° many pretty things are made in silver that it is easy 
to choose a dainty gift for a friend, even when the 
purse out of which it must be purchased is not a very full 
one. It is always difficult to find a present for a man. Men 
do not need and would not use the thousand and one trifles 
that delight the feminine heart, which leves to have the little 
personal belongings as pretty as possible. When these are 
the gifts of dear friends, who are lovingly remembered 
i they are used, their value is enhanced a thousand- 
old. 


We have all seen men standing in perplexity before the 
hat-stand gazing distractedly into a hat, trying it on, and 
then replacing it on the hook with a murmur of “‘ No, this 
is not mine,” and repeating the operation helplessly until 
the familiar covering was Sound. Black felt Pate do look 


very much alike, so to enable the owner to distinguish his 
own at a glance some clever person has invented a silver hat- 
plate. This isa strip of the precivus wetal about two inches 


. vices for removing the end of a cigar. 
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long, more or less ornamented, and with a space in the mid- 
dle where the name can be engraved. It has two sharp 
points at either end, one set pivoted in a very wy aed 
me by means of which it can be fastened to the leather 
lining of the hat, and easily removed w).en it is 

to transfer it toa new one. Plates for -vercoats are similar 
in design, and are furnished with a short chain, by which 
the coat may be suspended. Cigar-cutters are pretty de- 
They look like tiny 
folding knives with embossed silver handles. There is a 
hole in the handle, in which the tip of the cigar is placed, 
the sharp stecl blade shuts down on it, and it drops off. 
Silver stands for shaving-soap or toilet soap may be obtained 
in a novel sha The cake of soap is screwed on « silver 
holder, which hangs on a hook in a little silver frame-work. 
The holder is taken in the band when tlie soap is used, and 
replaced on the hook after using. 

Silver cases to hold one or more packs of cards, to put in 
the pocket when travelling, are made in many different de- 
signs. Some open like a book, with space for a pack on 
each side; in others the cards are slipped in from the top, 
the cover being hinged like that of an old-fashioned card- 
case. The sides are ornamented in various patterns; usual- 
ly there is a plain oval or square on one side for the mono- 
gram of the owner. Folding foot-rules of silver that can be 
carried easily in the pocket are very convenient for those 
who have use for such an article. For invalids there is a 
tiny measure holding a teaspoonful, gilded inside, that it ma 
less quickly tarnish, and provided at the bottom with a small 
cork-screw. This may be screwed into the cork of the medi- 
cine phial, making it easy to draw it, at the same time as- 
suring its being at hand when wanted to measure the dose. 

Every appliance that can ——s be used about a desk is 
furnished in silver, or in the plated ware that so nearly re- 
sembles it, and has the advantage of not tarnishing with ex- 
posure to the air. A printed slip attached to one v: of 
these articles sets forth that they are enamel-finished, which 
prevents their tarnishing, and experience bas proved the 
truth of the statement. They require no cleaning, except 
dusting, and in the case of inkstands rubbing with a damp 
cloth to remove the stains. A mucilage-bottle is a useful 
present. The bottle is of cut glass; the cap covering it and 
the handle of the brush are of silver. A very pretty onc 
has no glass visible; that which contains the mucilage’is in 
a small silver jar, fastened to a saucer of the same metal, and 
having a conical silver cover, to the inside of which the 
brush is attached. Even the most absent-minded man could 
hardly dip this brush into the ink-bottle—an advantage not 
to be despised. Silver stands, with space on each side for 
holding letters, are pretty for the home writing-table. They 
are apt to be scorned at the office by the man accustomed to 
the multitudinous pigeon-holes of a roll-top desk. Pen- 
wipers with silver tops, that may be hung on a convenient 
knob, have some chance of being used, if the recipient ever 
wipes his pen; but the chamois leaves must be removed when 
they become ink-encristed. They are best bestowed on men 
whose wives sometimes visit their offices to see that every- 
thing is not going to ruin and destruction. The kind it is 
wisest to intrust to a bachelor is the straight silver jar filled 
with a bunch of bristles, or perhaps shot, which cleanses the 
pen tolerably well. Large desk-pads with silver corners 
filled with blotting-paper are convenient to write on. It 
is hard to choose between the variety of calendars that 
tempt the purchaser. The perpetual ones, slips of ivory 
with the day of the week, the month, and the day of the 
month, placed upright in a silver frame-work, are perma- 
nently useful. Tiny round ones to carry in the waistcoat 
pocket by an ingenious device can be adjusted to the chan- 
ging years. A silver photograph-frame to hold the picture 
of the beloved object is worthy of a place on the desk. 
They are in all sizes and various degrees of elaborateness. 
A silver dollar is hollowed to hold a photograph, one side 
being hinged. When closed it looks exactly like a common- 
place trade dollar, and the uninitiated would never suspect 
the treasure lurking in its depths. 

After describing this secret shrine it seems almost profa- 
nation to mention a shoe-horn, yet one is extremely: useful 
to the average man who wears low shoes, and has a regard 
for his fingers. Sometimes no amount of vehement. stamp- 
ing will induce the shoe to go on, a sharp ridge of leather 
curls over at the of the heel, and it requires the smooth 
persuasiveness of.the shoe-horn to straighten it and allow 
the stockinged foot to slip into place. A horn one would 
be valuable, and a silver one combines beauty and utiMty, if 
it has been chosen with discretion. 






| ANSWERS-TO's#< 
| CORRESPONDEN 


Towa, Drnewma, Matripa, C. B., or Kansas; E. T. Q. ; Apureen rrow 
Mowrezoema, anv Oruens.—Rend about costumes for the World's Fuir in 
New York Fashions of this nomber of the Bazar. 

“* Simoox St., Torowto.”—Supplement patterne of spring wraps will be 
given ip the next pattern-sheet number of the Bazar. 

E. T. Q—Get white erépon for a graduating dress. Make with round 
gathered waist cut slightly low at the throat, and trimmed with a hertha 
ruM™e pak a ye ne of the erépon striped with narrow white satin ribbon. 
Lave puffed sleeves to the elbow. Make a white satin girdie of many 
folds, or else strap the waist with three bands of ribbon. The fall skirt 
should have three or five bands or ruffles of ribbon two inches wide set 
aronnd it pe far apart. Certainly, it is allowable to wear low-throated 
dresses with elbow sleeves. 

@. E. B.—Get white or very light satin for your ball dress. Make with 
a round low waist, puffed sleeves of ganze, and a full skirt that just touch- 
es the floor. Trim with four rnches of the ganze. For your spring vis- 
iting dress get changeable violet and green wool, and trim with green 
satin ribbons. See designs in Bazar No. 8. 

“ Grav To Know.”—The groom's gloves match those of the bride. They 
retain their gloves while receiving congratulations. The wedding-ring is 
put on the third finger of the left hand. Some members of the family 
enter before the bridal party when there are no attendants. Finger-bowls 
are still in use. The hostess will naturally preside, unless it is the bride, 
when a relative can take her The guests are not announced. 

An Op Svssontere.—Mut sleeves that are not too large at the 
top are best for stout short figures. The new bell-skirt, of which dia- 
grams are given in Bazar Nos. 6 and 8, will aes yon, 

Exunestine. —Use either ee or violet velvet wi ne pee The 
model you select is beaatifnl, though rather elaborate. You might use 
less veivet, having three around the waist or a narrower girdle. 
Gore the skirt on the sides and front, and make the back full. Bands of 
velvet ribbon will be pretty, also the ruffles you en for the skirt. 

“ Aw Otp Sonsontuen.”—Your material is wool bengaline, and is aleo 
called velours. It is suitable for a spring drexa. The surplice blouse, 
illustrated in Bazar No, 51 of last year, is one of the designs that prom- 
ises to be popular for wash dresses of percale, gingham, etc. Get navy 
blue sacking for a blazer and skirt to wear with shirt waists of foulard or 
of plaid silks. This is the most comfortable travelling dress fo. summer, 
A ring may be given in return, if like. The bride’s ontfit of lingerie 
and other things is ueually su it to last a year, but the dresses are 
only those of current season. 

“Arian.” —Get bengaline or velvet of a darker shade than the clotb for 
@ ruffled collar (ur your cout. Wear pearl-colored gloves, 





Benerrr.”—Put a breadth of plain grenadine down the front of your 


skirt, Sizing the — cach - w yg ~ bd ae y a lace. Make 
new sleeves jain grenadine, Cut t waist round, and add 

elles of lace and a satin girdle, at 2 
E. B.—Use the stri woo! hasque as it is, adding a pointed enl- 
larette, reaching out over the sleeve tops to give them width. You might 
this coliarette of reddish-brown silk, and have a collar of the same, 
folds of the silk at the foot of the skirt. Get either India or twiiled 

for a cool dress for summer gee in Chicago, 
ation. —Old eye aot pe ve no money value. Bat!iing the head 
in a strong solu of rock-ealt is said to restore yray hair in cone cases, 
Pour boiling water on rock-salt in the proportion of a quart of water to 
= heaping table-epoonsful of rock-salt, and let stand until cold before 
Ly 


A Suvsontween.—Frappé i« simply an ice of some sort not frozer 
hard as ice-cream, pm poked, with & glass aud spoon. Chocolate ona 
coffce frappé are popular at afternoon teas. Send for Bazar No. 88 of 
ee which contains an urticle on “ Sherbets and Other 

G. K.—Two of Mr. A.’s cards and one of Mre. A.’s. Mr. A. pays his 
——s to both the lady and gentleman, while Mrs. A. calls upon-the 


y- 

Ixquisrrtv®.—The first-named gentlemen are not identical. As to the 
last two we are nuable to inform you. 

R. 8.— last for draping a lace shaw! as a wrap wae given in 
Bazar No, 29 of lust year’s volame. lis a wouk! hardly lend itself to 
that of a round cape, thongh you — try by taking the longest side for 
pe A — edge, and tarning the point down upon the back as a draped 
collarette. 

8S. E.—The hnsband uenally furnishes the house, but occasionally the 
bride's parents give the furniture. {lave a jacket waist with wide girdio, 
silk shirt front. and large sleeves for the dress of a virl of fourteen. The 
skirt is fall and straight and may be banded with ribbons. ShampodTrc- 
any and brash the hair daily to keep clear of dandruff. 

M. H.—Do not alter the waist of the pn le dress, except to ent ft 
down in a V below the throat, and fill in with pbikieh lilac crape to make 
it becoming. Have also a stock-collar of crape. 
the new purple material, also bretelles or epaulettes bordered with velvet 
like that on the skirt. To your black silk waist add sleeves and girdle of 

satin, and trim with a bertha of black Bourdon luce. The skirts 
will answer as they are. > 

Inqouinnn.—Have a cape instead of a jacket. Read about girls’ dregses 
in New York Fashtons of this number of the Bazar. Shirt waists and 
blazers will be worn again. Fancy shot silks, also India silke, will be 
used for evening gowns in the spring and summer. Try the quinine 
remedies sold by druggists for making the hair cage Make your daugh- 
ter's gingham dresses with high full belted waist, trimmed with revers, 

or bertha, and a collar of white embroidery, Put embroidered 
cuffs on the large sleeves. Four breadths in the skirt are simply hemmed. 

Mas. A. E. N.—Black surah and figured taffeta silks will be worn all 
snmmer, Make over your brown silk with a surplice waist like that of 
Fig. 8 illustrated on page 158 of Bazar No. 8 Pat rows of the trimming 
you have around the skirt. The Bazar will take pleasure in answering 
your questions as often as will permit. 

Srevia.—Use gray and dark brown plain wool with your cheviot dresses, 
To lengthen the light skirt add a band of gray wool six or eight inches 
wide nearly covered with rows of stitching. Keep both skirts short 
enough to escape the . 

F. W. M.—Boys four years and a half old wear sailor suits with a blonse 
and knee-breeches, or else long sailor tronsers. For every-day these suits 
are of cotton twills in bine, tan, or pink, striped with white. For the 
street they are of bine serge. For best wear and Sundays they aro of 
white serge ; pale blue wool. . 

Kwow.ton.—The groom and ushers at noon weddings wear pear!-co!- 
ored gloves with pear! —- 

Constant Scnsontpre.—Make your black lace dress with the front in 
Empire style falling full and straight from the buet, but fitted in princerse 
fashion on the sides and back. It should be made over a princesse slip 
of black satin. The skirt should be four yards wide at the foot, and 
merely touch the floor in the back. Trim the yoke front with cross rows 
of jet galloon, and drape some lace across the bust. Puff the yleeves at 
the top and have a luce frill at the elbow. The combination you mention 
should be ~~ Full wide skirts short or barely touching, and gored 
in various ways, will be worn. 

M.A. K dull black surah and China silks for shirt waists, Trim 
a black woollen crépe dress with many rows of gros grain ribbon. Get 

y or black diagonal flannel for a princesse wrapper to wear in a sleep- 
ng-car. 

A. B. C.—Pear! stnds are most fashionable at present. Standing collars 
broken over at the edges are preferred with evening drese. The white 
lawn necktie should be tied by the wearer. 

J.C. T.— married in her going-away gown wears her hat and 
«og during the ceremony. The groom's gloves match the bride’s in 
color, 

L. M. T.—Keep a crape cloth dress all black, using satin for a girdle, and 
for five bands on the ski Make a full waist, with a equare yoke covered 
with the black corded Bourdon lace. Have sleeves puffed to the elbow, 
and close below with lace cuffs. 

Prurtexep Morurr.—A green crépe de Chine party dress for a little girl 
of six years should have a full gathered skirt falling just below the knee. 
The waist, whether high in the neck or cut low to wear with a guimpe, 
should be a baby-waiet gathered to a belt, and trimmed around the shoul- 
ders with a bertha of crépe six inches deep banded with baby-ribbon of 

a satin. Have sleeves puffed twice reaching to the elbow and ruffled 
jow. 

Fi.venine.—Grenadine skirts —~ be gored and jined with silk, or else 
they are full and hang nearly ie over a foundation skirt. In the 
first case they are trimmed with milliners’ folds of satin ; in the seéond, 
with lace flounces. Colored velvet or satin sleeves, with girdle and bre- 
telles to match—notably red and green—are on new black grenadine 
waists. Point r waist ae back and front. Make the ekirt four 
yards and a half wide. Crinoline lining to the knee is sufficient for most 
skirts; some have the stiff lining up to the hips. 

C. B.—Read about blue serge dresses in New York Fashions of recent 
numbers of the Bazar. Your sample is a stylish material for combining 
with black satin surah, Wear a soft felt hat on the steamer, or elxe a 
stitched hat of the material of the dress. 

Larrie Sisrer.—Do not alter the gray cloth or the gray hbengaline dress 
at present. Change the gray Chinn silk by making the skirt somewhat 
in bell shape to the knee, t add a ap my flonnce. Sew this 
skirt to a wide girdle of ribbon, and pass the basque ends tnside the gir- 
dle. Put puffs from armhole to elbow of the sleeves, aid have wide bre- 
tellés on the waist. Make the cheviot by Fig. 8 iilustrated on page 158 of 
Bazar No. 8. Trim with rows of Hercules braid instead of leather. Wear 
the blazer as it is. Keep the ostrich tips for trimming a Leghorn hat or 
poke in midsummer. 

Z. Z.—Gore the braided front and side breadths of your skirt, and 
match the cashmere for wider back breadths. Use the faille now in the 
skirt for puffs at the top of the sleeves, and for broad ruffled breteiles on 
a round waist of cashmere. 


ake large slecves of 





capes and sleeves. To lengthen it add at the foot a band four inches wide 
your trousseaun with half a 


around. 

A Sunsoniper.—Consult Manners and Social Us nblished hy Har- 
per & Brot hers, for the etiquette of weddings. A inidele dreas for a home 
pe tnnaeny He the evening is sometimes made with low corsage and short 
— t a bigh waist with open throat and elbow sleeves is more cus- 


ary. 
E. A. C.—Black satin capes will be very elegant spring wra Black 
cloth capes are trimmed around with many rows a Black caries snllltwone? 
folds, and passementerie capes will be worn in the summer, 

Mas. H. 8.—Match the cloth of your jacket if ble, but if not, get 
— repped bengaline or the Muecovite corded silk, and make a cape 
collar like that on the jacket illustrated on page 158 of Bazar No. 
8. Line with thin silk and cord or pipe the edge. 

Ienornamus —Make r hel Henrietta cloth dress by Fig. 3, 
iliustrated on page 158 of Bazar No.8 ‘Trim with heliotrope or with 
black satin ribbon. Have a cape or jacket made by model# shown on the 


fame page. 
“ Nev.”—Girls’ summer dresses have round yoke waists belted or widely 
girdied. The 


bands. Girls will » wear shirt waisis of gingham or foulard with a 
bolero jacket, or a blazer, and skirt of light-weiyht wool. Use the biack 
and white silk for a Ley: Aes = to wear with varions black skirta, Trim 
with guipure lace and a little jet. Assmal) manties are to be worn again, 
yours need not be altered, 

A Sunsontnen.—Wear a calling costume at a church wedding in the 
morning. An “ At home” from eigtg until eleven in the evening t a 
reception at which evening dress is worn, Send caryis if you do not go. 
Make a call within a week or ten days after the jon. 

Somesopy.—The gray gy be striped blue silk will he 

table for a amoking jacket. Make it in single-breasted aack shape. 
high and low russet shoes will be worn again. White salior hats 
will remain in favor. 
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HOLY WEEK IN MALTA, 


) ALTA is a crablike rock heaved up out of the ocean, with as many 

inlets as a centipede has legs, and a head crowned with a white 
city, reached by innumerable stairs. No wonder poor lame Byron 
hated it. And Malta, besides much history, has three colors—the 
white of the limestone houses, cut out of ler native rock, the red of 
the clover, and the black of the faldetta. The faldetta is a combina- 
tion of hood and cape that custom requires the Maltese woman, of 
whatever rank, to wear in the street and at church. It is made of silk 
or alpaca, something like a Shaker bonnet, with a long picce falling 
obliquely across the back, the draw-strings forming a curve at the 
left side. It is customary in public to pull this piece over the lower 
part of the face, anda decorous Maltese Jady is generally entirely hid- 
den by the faldetta and the long plain skirt she wears over all her 
other garments. Save only for her eyes. These she may discover as 
much as she likes, and as they are no doubt her best feature, we can- 
not but be grateful to a religion that combines mercy with discipline, 
While he may meet the glance of those full, pensive orbs of brown, 
there is hope as well as welcome for the stranger in Valetta. 

For the bistory of Malta, it is like wie pa we know—impos- 
sible. We had been there a week, and had a jumble of names and 
nations at our fingers’ ends, beginning with the fascinating Calypso 
entertaining Ulysses, and ending up with Disraeli. As for St. Paul, 
we were dreaming that be was celebrating mass in the Church of the 
Knights of St. John of a Good-Friday morning, when our pretty little 
Maltese maid wakened us by raising the window and letting in a 
tumult of clanging bells. She was holding her apron to her eyes. 

** God die to-day,” she said, setting down the hot-water jug. And 
then—for these children of the sun are a volatile race—sbe brightened 
up and smiled, ‘‘-But he rise Domenica” (Sunday). 

If one cannot sleep, the most innocent way of passing the time is to 
go to church. It was half past seven when we crossed the white 
piazza that lay blinking in the sunshine and entered the great Cathe- 
dral of St. John. 

The Church of St. John is a massive yellowish-white pile, and it has 
a clock with three faces, indicative of the national character. It is 
one hundred and seventy-eight feet long, and proportionately wide, if 
that remark suggests anything; the walls are inlaid with slabs of 
green marble divided into zones, and separated by bands of stone 
that are sculptured with gilded palms. All the ceiling surface is 
covered with frescoes that tell the story of St.John. The choir is 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH CALLING COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 


WORTH CALLING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


_ very rich dress is of pearl-gray peau de soie com- 

bined with indigo velvet that is bordered with black- 
foxfur. The costume, which gives the effect of two dresses, 
is fastened on the side by a belt of gray and silver passe- 
menterie. The front and back breadths are continuous. in 
princesse fashion, while those, wader the arms form a coat 
falling on the pleated skirt. A revers om the right side is of 
the velvet folded in pleats, while that on the left is of plain 
peau de soie. The plastron, collar, close lower sleeves, and 
the pleated quille are of velvet. A short quille of velvet on the 
left side begins at the knee and is bordered with passemen- 
terie. This is an excellent model for gowns for women of 
large size, as the pointed belt gives apparent length to the 
waist, the coat forms drape the hips, and the skirt is in full 
flowing pleats. 

} The hat, called the Rising Sun, is one of Virot’s latest crea- 
tions, It is composed of a cap crown of jet and emeralds 
forming a bed of Marguerites on puffed black tulle spangled 
with green. The unique ornament is a rising sun with glit- 
tering rays of emeralds and jet surrounding the front. 


PARIS RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


— gown, in modified Empire style, is composed of light 
gray Ottoman and green velvet. The top of the corsage 
has a small Empire jacket of velvet embroidered with gold 
opening on the Ottoman front, trimmed with appliqué fig- 
ures of green velvet and gold embroidery. Bust drapery of 
silk, arranged in the form of a large bow, covers the space 
from whence the straight front falls to the foot, and is 
trimmed there with appliqué designs of velvet.. The back 
of the skirt is crossed by five bands of embroidered velvet. 
The sleeves are very bouffant to the elbow and close below. 
Epaulettes are cut in points, each point holding an ap- 
pliqué figure. This graceful gown is from the Maison Pelle- 
tier-Vidal. The Empire hat, by Carlier, is black straw, with 
® bow of crimson velvet set inside the wide brim next the 


hair, aud three black plumes placed along the left side. A PARISIAN SPRING RECEPTION TOILETTE. 








rich in mosaics and carved wood, and over the high altar is 
a noble sculpture of the resurrection. Two angels roll awa 
the stone from the sepulchre, and a draped figure, majest 
and solemn, stands in the doorway. Underneath the marble 
and mosaic pavement lie the bones of priest and master, 
bishop and cardinal, of the holy order of St. John, And to 
every man is his blazoned shield and bis coat of arms, and 
also the skull and bones, the skeleton figure of death to tell 
80 glory passes 

Ove hears a great deal of the tawdriness of St. John, but 
that is a matter of opinion. The side altars are decorated, 
it is true, with paper flowers and artificial arms and legs— 
votive offerings from the very poor—and in a side chapel, 
it may be, the Madonna wears a muslin gown trimmed with 
tinsel, and a gold crown on her head, in which some affec- 
tionate peasant girl has decked her. But these natve ex- 
pressions of piety do not materially affect ny of 
the impression made by the whole building. ithout, it is 
a solemn massive pile; within, we have a sense of space, 
depth, magnificence. 

The Maltese are the worst people in the world. Every- 
body, from Midshipman Easy to Clark Russell, will tell you 
that. But they are a devout people during Holy Week. It 
looks as if they got a sense of their own characters during 
these days. On that Good-Friday morning no less than ten 
thousand people were collected 

There were Greek sailors in full shirts and red Phrygian 
caps; Irish soldiers in scarlet; Condatini, bare-throated, bare- 
armed, and in sheepskin leggings; Maltese fishermen with 


round gold rings in their ears, and evil eyes in their swarthy 
faces 

Groups of smart little imitation Frenchmen sucked their 
gold-headed canes while they told their beads, and a patri- 


arch in a long purple robe bowed his white head, while his 
snowy beard fell upon his breast. He looked like the yearly 


convert from Judaism they were going to christen at sun- 
set in the baptistry. Over against a pillar—it was carved in 
lovely Saracenic designs—was the scarred pathetic face of 


a Nubian sailor; and in groups of twos and threes—for once 
they were outnumbered in church, for it is a scamp indeed 
in Malta who cannot keep Holy Week—were the Maltese 


women, in the prescribed costume. Was it by accident that 
my lady had forgotten her gloves, and that the diamonds 
flashing on her white hands told the difference "twixt her 
and the serving-maid that knelt beside her? It is a stupid 


canon which does not provide against these vanities. 

Up there at the high altar the white-robed priests were 
serving, and the choir was chanting the Miserere. Two 
men in black robes bore the thorn-crowned image of Christ 
through the aisles. As it passed, sobs and groans echoed 
through the multitude. Did the low-browed Corsican re- 
member the stab he gave his comrade in that dark corner of 
the Mina Lascares last Epiphany? or the handsome Greek 
with the short-cropped curls bethink him of lying tongue? 
Did the Maltese merchant with the grand head regret the 
lace with which he cheated us but Holy-Thursday eve? 
And my lady with the flashing eyes, had she no peccadilloes 
to be forgiven? They all seemed sorry enough Good-Friday 
morning 

Good-Friday afternoon we went, about five o’clock, into 
the Strada Giovanni, at the foot of which the procession was 
to pass. It isastreet of stairs, ending abruptly in the water, 
which on that tranquil afternoon reflected a pale serene sky. 
Against the low horizon we caught a glimpse of strange craft, 
a man-of-war lying stretched out like a huge leviathan, and 
sundry little white sails. 

About ten thousand people were in the crowd. It was 
very quiet. The women, for the most part, knelt; the chil- 
dren were held aloft in their parents’ arms. And the silence 
wus almost unbroken. If a baby whimpered, it was hushed 
with ‘‘ Ecco il Jesu.” And such blackness! The faldetta 
everywhere, and black-robed priests, with only here and 
there a splash of color from a bishop's purple robe or the 
scarlet of an Irish soldier, and the native battalion in blue, 
with the Maltese cross on their shoulders. All at once there 
was a lifting of bowed heads. The women rose from their 
knees, pushed back their veils, und gazed eagerly. Two 
musicians with fife and drum came.out of the Church of St. 
Paul, and advancing a few steps at a time, began to play in 
a wailing minor key. They were followed by children 


dressed in white, carrying the crown of thorns, the dice, the 
= the sponge; and then an aisle was made for six men 
in sackcloth, who bore on their uncovered heads a platform, 


on which a sacred figure stood, set about with colored lamps 
and flowers. As each eye rested on the figure of Christ 
there were loud cries of love and pity, and as the seven 
stations of the cross passed by, there were groans and tears. 
Pilate was greeted with hoots of derision, and for poor 
Judas I am quite sure that my neighbor, the Maltese gentle- 
man, had a pocketful of stowes he was only restrained from 
throwing at him by the proximity of a sturdy English po- 
liceman, 

It was dark when the last platform passed, and stars dotted 
the blue vault when we moved slowly homewards. 

Saturday was still and solemn. Even the Greek mer- 
chants on the Strada Reale had their shutters up; and Mar- 
guerita told us the good God was in His grave, and we must 
not make any noise to wake Him till the morning. 

It was half past three o'clock of that momentous morning, 
when the shrieks of the people in the streets, the clanging of 
bells, the tooting of horns, and the music of multitudiaous 
bands sent us flying to the window of our hotel. 

Judas, it seems, had been in hiding since Good-Friday eve, 
and now he was dragged from his shelter and paraded 
through the city. The people carried flaming torches, which 
lit up his tall figure; arrayed in a long green robe, with a red 
sash about the waist. At his side was the bag supposed to 
contain the fatal pieces of silver. It took a sort of art to 
make a plaster image look so wretched, so terrified, so de- 
serted of all the world. His red hair hung in limp strands; 
his eyes were swollen and staring out of his head; his robe 
was torn. He was bespattered with mud, beaten, degraded. 
The bearers. vbo raised him aloft on their shoulders bent 
his poor body to receive the blows of children, who followed 
him with staves and rods. Oaths and curses filled the air. 
They are good haters, these Maltese. We dressed as hastily 
as possible, and joined the procession just in time to see the 
battered forlorn figure thrown, with a great shout, from the 
“es the Marsamus Cetto steps into the depths of the sea. 

hen the people gathered in the Piazza dei Cavalieri (or 
shall we call it Victoria Square’), the heart and centre of 
Valetta from the days of the glory of the Knights of St. John 
to the present red-coat occupancy. And just as the sun rose 
out of a bank of amber clouds that were splashed with sea 
spray, they turned their faces, that mighty multitude, with 
looks of passionate reverence and awe, toward the East. Sud- 
denly, as the light struck the towers of St. Paul's, gilding 
the white spires with a yellow glory, there was a rush, a 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


iving away on all sides, shrieks of joy, cries, and hurrahs, 

he men threw up their hats; the women embraced each 
other. ‘‘ Viva Christo!” echoed on every side. 
And out of somewhére—it might have been that the sea 
gave up its déad, or the clouds—but suddenly in our midst 
appeared a figure liftéd on high. It was borne on the 
shoulders of men in white robes and flowing hair, and, after 
the nafve Oriental fashion, was taller than any earthly man, 
and clad in a blood-red t, a crown on its and a 
sceptre in its hand. All the platform on which it stood 
was lined with blood-red roses, and garlands of blood-red 
roses swung from thé four corners. As it , room 
was made for it so that no irreverent hand or form pressed 
it, and all the people about it knelt and told their beads. 
When it had gone, there was a general shaking of hands, 
women kissed cach otlier, and we heard on all sides, “ Christ 
is risen,” and ‘‘ Come with me to the Albago in Strada Nix 
Mangiare” {or nothing to eat), it may be, ‘‘and we will 
drink his health in a bottle of Syracusa.” 

It was a strange scene; but the strangest part of it was 
that those who shouted “gloria” loudest were the 
bishop of the cathedtal, the canons in white and gold 
vesiments, the studious Dominicans with their troops of 
students in black and white robes. The men who bore the 
platforms paid sixteen shillings apiece for the honor. So 
you see that to them as well the Holy Week ceremonies were 
a very real thing. Isa CARRINGTON CABELL. 


ROSE. 
PLANTATION LOVE-SONG. 
BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 
H, my Rose ain't white, 
An’ my Rose ain't red, 
An’ my Rose don't grow 
On de vine on de shed, 


But she lives in de cabin 
Whar de roses twines, 

An’ she wrings out ‘er clo’es 
In de shade o’ de vines. 


An’ de red leaves fall, 
An’ de white rose sheds, 

Tell dey kiver all de groun’ 
Whar my brown Rose treads. 


An’ de butterfly comes, 
An’ de bumble-bee, too, 
An’ de hummin’-bird hums 
All de long day thoo. 


An’ dey sip at de white, 
An’ dey tas’e at de red, 
An’ dey fly in an’ out 
O’ de vines roun’ de shed 


While I comes along 
An'I gethers some buds, 

An’ I mecks sOme remarks 
About renchin’ an’ suds, 


But de birds an’ de bees 
An’ de rest of us knows 

Dat we all hangin’ roun’ 
Des ter look at my Rose. 





A new book by General Lew Wallace, bearing the de- 
lightful title, The Prince of India, or Why Constantinople 
Fell, is announced by Messrs. Harper & Brothers for pub- 
lication in the carly summer. ‘To the million or more who 
have read Ben-Hur the appearance of a new tale by the 
same author is nothing less than the dawning of another 
star in the literary firmament, Lew Wallace is a veritable 
magician, with an abundance of resources at his command, 
and a style which reminds of the flowing tide when it comes 
joyously in on a summer's day. Long residence in the East, 
a scholarly babit of painstaking, a tropical imagination, and 
a complete magtery of technique in novel-writing have 
placed General Lew Wallace in the front rank in the field 
of historic fiction, The Prince of India is a vivid romance, 
tinged with Oriental thought and panoramic in character. 
Its movement, beginning in 1895, extends to 1453, the date 
of the conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed II. For 
this novel of war, love, and religion we predict a popularity 
equalling that of Ben-Hur. 

—A deal of comment has been excited by the news 
that May McUlellan, daughter of. the late General 
George B. McClellan, has been baptized into the Roman 


Catholic Church. Her action was probably in anticipation 
of her ma to M. Desprez, first secretary to the French 
Legation at Washington. She selected the Church of St. Jo- 


seph, Avenue Hoche, as the scene of both ceremonics. 

—Constantine Egorovitch Makowsky, the painter of the 
‘Russian Wedding Feast,” is one of a family of three artists. 
A sister is a painter of landscapes, and his brother is a figure- 
painter. M. Makowsky, accompanied by his wife and son, 
will visit the World’s Fair, and is now in New York. He 
has brought a few pictures with him, and while here will 
make sketches of whatever he finds characteristic of the 
country. Although a Russian by birth and education, he 
makes Paris his home, and there occupies the studio formerly 
used by Verestchagin. 

«The Sultan has peat to the Emperor of Germany 
ten pieces of Oriental furniture inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
and engraved with the Sultan's arms and monogram. 

—Madame Modjeska is said to contemplate studying San- 
scrit in order that she may read the poetry of that language. 
She is already an accomplished linguist, speaking English, 
German, French, and Italian as well as her own tongue. 

—A small court of grandees will accompany the Infanta 
Eulalie, who will t Queen Regent Christina on her 
visit to the World’s Fair. She is the aunt of the little King 


principal objects of her journey to this country is the advan- 
tage to her health it is she will derive from the voy- 
age and change of climate. 

—Dr. Will 8. Todd, of Ridgefield, Connecticut, who 


died a few weeks ago, was credited with the 


charity 
practice in that State. Besides his philanthropic work, he 
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Osborn Bierstadt, wife of the 
pe ny ter, had contributed to various 

-signature of Rosalie O. She bad been an invalid 
for many years, had passed a number of winters in Nassau, 
and much of ber literary work consisted of sketches of life 
in the Bahamas. 
—The fund for the Phillips Brooks memorial in Boston 
already amounts to over seventy thousand dollars. 

—The first tarpon ever landed from a naphtha-launch with 
rod and reel was caught the other day in Florida by Miss 
Eleanor 7s Boston, The fish weighed 126 pounds. 

—The commission for the statue of Christopher Columbus 
to be on the exhibition grounds of Chicago bas been 
aw to Miss Mary Lawrence, of this city. She is a 
member of the Art Students’ League, and a pupil of Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, 

—It is said that Mrs. Cleveland will have a private secre- 

to aid her in the enormous serial correspondence that 
falls to the lot of the first lady of the land. Mrs. Tuomey 
will probably be the assistant, aud she is reported to Lave 
command of several foreign languages as well as of English. 


APPLE JONATHAN. 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 


NS one who knew the Stonin of thirty years can 
LN fail to remember old Jona’ Tripp, the appl Jer. 

His quaint figure and wagon with its spicy load were as fa- 
miliar to all who lived in or visited the village as was the 
Road Meeting-house, the old light-house on Windmill Point, 
or Roderick Nathan’s store. But although I recall with 
wonderful distinctness the face, form, words, and actions of 
the old man, I find my memory failing me upon certain 
points of detail. I am not quite sure where his house and 
orchard were situated, but I have a strong impression that 
they were im North Stonington. I know that I often met 
hinrdriving his wagon into the borough from that direction. 
Nor do I know if he himself raised all the fruit he sold, or 
whether he brought into market the produce of his neigh- 
bors together with his own. But I feel well assured that 
never, before nor since, did I see or taste such apples as those 
old Jonathan Tripp's wagon bore. 

He was not often called by his whole name. The Stoning- 
ton boy of that day had a rare faculty for bestowing appro- 
priate nicknames, and to the old vender of the fruit so Seat 
a all New-Englanders they gave the name of Apple Jon- 
athan. 

If you who read this sketch are of Connecticut origin, es- 

ially if you have ever lived in dear, salty, rocky old Ston- 
ngton, you will not need that I should tell you of the tooth- 
some dish that bears this name. Does not your mouth water, 
do not your v _apied moist, as you recall it, taken smoking- 
hot from the brick oven, and sending out the spicy aromatic 
odors nothing else can quite equal? Think of the golden- 
brown se tender paste, the rich flow of sweet but piquant 
juice, redolent of cinvuamon, cloves, and I know not what else; 
the delicatd slices of apple cooked thoroughly, but never too 
soft; the—oh, you know it all. If not; no words of mine 
can make you understand, And so old Jonathan Tripp was 
known in the borough, in Milltown, Flanders, Mystic, Paw- 
bo Voluntown, and for miles around, as Apple Jon- 
athan. 

Day after day the black wagon, drawn by the old gray 
mare, rattled along the road, loaded with baskets and bags 
of the homely fragrant fruit. There were gillyflowers of 
dark purple-red and pearlike shape; golden-sweets big and 
yellow; little Denison reddings, all crimson and shining 
outside, and with the white crisp meat streaked and veined 
with red; Prentice russets of bronzy brown, the larger and 
— Cheeseb'rin’ russets, spicy red Spitzenbergs, Rhode 

sland greenings, seek-no-furthers, scarlet Astrakhans, pum)- 
kin-sweets, Roxbury russets, the Northern spy, the New- 
town pippin, pearmains, red-streaks, sheep’s-noses, Baldwins, 
Peck’s pleasants. 

Then there were rare and choice varieties with mysterious 
names, of whose origin Apple Jonathan would never spexk. 
Such was the Lan — av'rite, a large, sweet, very juicy 
fruit, its yellow skin thickly dotted with black. Of this kind 
he was very choice, bringing but a dozen or so at a time in 
a covered tin pail, with ac tied down tightly over the 
lid. Then there was the Tripp tart to bake for invalids. 
These were so very rare as to be brought by twos or threes 
in the pocket of the old man’s coat. I well remember the 
smell and the taste of one of those brought me when recov- 
ering from some childish ailment. It was cooked in a de- 
a way, suspended by a string from the wooden man- 
tel, and revolving slowly in front of the hard-coal fire in the 

te of the keepin’-room. A saucer was placed below, just 
nside the fender, to catch and hold the dripping juice. 

What matter if a little ashes fell down and taingled with 
that syrupy stuff, half sweet, half sour! I ate it all, that 
Tripp tart juice, and longed for more, It was currently 
supposed that no perfectly sound and well person bad ever 
tasted a Tripp tart apple. Even old Jonathan himself, when 
asked, once upon a time, if he did not think this variety a 
little sweeter than in old times, replied, doubtfully, that he 
**wa'n’t certain sure about it, for he'd had a long spell o’ 
good health.” And I doubt not that many a man and wo- 
man of to-day finds the very name of Tripp tart a potent 
charm, calling up a far-away childhood, a restless night, an 
aching head, small burning hands, or a shivery little body. 
Somehow those childish pains and aches do not seem so 
bitter in memory, and we think now a good deal more of 
the cool soft hands which touched the head and cheek so 
gently, turned the hot pillow, and held the restless little 
fingers. 

Apple Jonathan himself was a tall, spare, awkward man, 
with rounded, stooping shoulders, thin gray hair, and a !can 
brown weather-beaten face. I can see him plainly in recol- 
lection, with his shabby brown overcoat, the gray and red 
woollen comforter tied about his neck, the blue yarn mittens, 
the faded cloth cap drawn down over his ears, as he drove 
day after day along the roads and lanes. Now he would 
stop at Nabby Lord’s with some 4 2 for her Saturday 
baking, again at Uncle Sim Lewis's to leave a bushel of the 
old man’s favorite greenings, then down the lane by the old 
Trimble place to take a Tripp tart to little Billy Merritt, 
just getting up from scarlet fever. 

Again and again as he passed along he was hailed, some- 
times by a woman with her shaw] over her head, who would 
run out with a milk-pan for some golden-sweets for the 
children, or pippins for ; sometimes by a boy or 

tl with a big copper cent to spend for juicy fruit. Again, 

t might be a man with an order for a or two of gilly- 
flowers or seek-no-furthers for the winter evenings. 











or small the order was promptly filled, and the stock seemed 
inexhaustible 


ustible. 

But Apple Jonathan was not merely a dealer in , he 
was a lover of the fruit, which he knew 'y in all 
its forms, Sam. developments. I do not mean simply that 
he unders its cultivation, preservation, and uses, though 
these he did understand well. But all his — and his 
words were of his favorite fruit; he found in it something 
for every emergency; he used it for illustration, for sug- 
“gestion, for moral nap cane 

“Tell me I set too much by apples,” the old man would 
say. ‘ Why I couldn’t do it. There ain’t no sech thing as 
settin’ too much by ‘em. They're the one thing in all this 
shaky, onsartin’ airth of ourn that stands by you allus, an’ 
don’t never fail nor disapp’int. Set your heart on clothes, or 
houses, or live-stock, or even folks, and more'n likely they'll 
turn out as you don’t want'em to. Clothes will tear or rip 
or grow shiny most the fust time you put’em on; your new 
house will be draughty or smoky or leaky or suthin’; your 
creeturs will ail, or fall into holes an’ break their legs, or be 
struck by lightnin’; an’ folks—well, everybody knows what 
folks is, an’ how they ain’t to be depended on for a stiddy 
supply o’ comfort best o’ times. But apples never disap- 
p'ints ye. There they be, year arter year, seed-time an’ har- 
vest an’ all, right by ye, never failin’, never hurtin’ ye, never 
turnin’ out diff'ent from what you’d expected, an’ ready for 
every single state o’ mind or sitooation 0’ body you could 
gitinto. S'pose you’ve had a disapp’intment o' some kind, 
an’ you've begun to feel as-if there wa'n’t anything to be 
depended on in this mortal airth, that everything's a fleetin’ 
show for man’s delusion given, that there ain’t nothin’ what 
it’s made out to be, that ‘each pleasure hath its p’ison too, an’ 
every sweet its snare,’ why you jest go to your apple barrel 
for a gillyflower, say, if that’s the kind you like. You takea 
apple ont,an’ there ’tis. It's « gillyfower, an’ it’s gillyflower 
color, dark ‘an’ purply red like t hollyhawks by the 
fence there. It don’t come out yeller like a golden-sweet, 
nor brownish like a Prentice russet, nor streaky like a spit- 
zenberg; it’s just what it allus was as to color. Then it’s 
gillyflower shape, too. "Tain’t big ‘round an’ squatty like a 

reenin’, nor little like a Denison reddin’; but it’s kinder 
ong an’ slopin’, as a tee allus was an’ allus will be. 
Then you come to proof o’ the puddin’ ’s they say, the 
eatin’. You bite into it. "Tain’t so tasty an’ hig 1-flavored 
one way as a seek-no-further, nor so nice an’ sweet as a 
sweetin’, nor sech a pleasant tart as the Davis sour; mebbe 
’tain’t so good reely as any o’ them kinds, but it’s itself ~. 
way, an’ jest what you knowed ’twould be, mashy an’ ha 
an’ half sorter, not very decided tastin’ anyway, but it’s gilly- 
flowery, an’ that’s what you want jest now, an’ you says to 
yourself, ‘ Here's suthin’ cert'in, suthin’ I can lot on an’ never 
be disapp'inted.’ Tell me that don’t help ye? It can’s miss 
o’ doin’ it. 

‘Or s’pose ag’in you're sick, an’ nothin’ seems to do you 
any good—doctors’ stuff, nor yarbs, nor nothing. Why _ 
have to come to apples. If you're run down an’ pindlin’, 
an’ need stren’th’nin’ an’ stimerlatin’, why there’s new cider 
or old apple-jack to build ye up. Or ag’in, if it’s tother 
way, an’ you're too hot-blooded an’ filled up an’ pulsy, why 
there’s nothin’ so coolin’ an’ down-pullin’ as a froze-an’- 
thawed apple on a rong d stomach. If it’s nettle-rash or 
erysipler, or any outside skinny thing like that, a poultice o’ 
sour apples spread on is the best thing in the world—lots 
better’n cramb’ry. For a hackin’ cough you take “ee 
surrup with a leetle bit o’ flaxseed or slipp’ry ellum. For 
bitters, when you don’t relish your victuals, why you stick 
a Rhode Island greenin’ full o’ cloves, an’ roast it fore the 
fire, an’ when it’s done through pour some New England 
rum over it—as much as it ‘ll soak up—sprinkle some dried 
tansy an’ wormwood leaves with a pinch or two o’ cama- 
mile flowers over it, an’ take it afore eatin’. There ain't 
nothin’ apples can’t cure, take it in time. 

‘But s’pose you ain’t sick, but kinder tired o’ meat an’ 

otaters an’ fish an’ clams an’ lobster, why, live on apples. 
l'here’s apple-sass an’ apple-butter an’ dried-apple pie an’ 
green-apple pie, an’ apple dumplin’s, an’ apple turnovers, an’ 
apple slump. There's steamed-apple puddin’ an’ bread-an’- 
apple puddin’. There’s baked apples an’ stewed apples an’ 
preserved apples an’ fried apples. There's apple jell an’ 
apple marm’lade an’—why, you could live on nothin’ but 
apples for a year, an’ never have the same dish two days 
runpin’!” 

And so the old man would run on as long as any one 
would listen to his talk. On topics of general interest he 
had nothing to say. He knew little of public affairs, poli- 
tics, wars, or even the local village gossip. He was, accord- 
ing to most standards, a very a man. He could read 
slowly and with difficulty, spelling out pees pe the larger 
words, He wrote a little and knew enough of figures to 
“tot up” his accounts in the apple trade. Not a ver 
liberal education, you see. But he had picked up muc 
odd, out-of-the-way information — religious, biographical, 
historical—relating to his favorite theme. To humor his 
fancy, for he was a general favorite in the town, people 
brought to the old man any facts they could gather relating 
to his hobby. And he laid them away carefully, till his 
mind was a queer storehouse, an apple-cellar, so to speak, 
of pomological treasure. And he knew how to bring out 
these bits of learning, casually as it were, in his daily con- 
versations, often giving one the impression that he was a 
student and a thinker, and had read and absorbed many 


ks. 

He did read his Bible a great deal. He was a good, pious 
old soul, and if his religion seemed strongly flavored by his 
favorite fruit, can we blame or judge him? Is there not 
decided individuality in each one’s creed, and do not our 
own peculiar tastes influence strongly the hopes and fears of 
our theological sentiments? I never saw Apple Jonathan 
read any book but the Bible—an old leather-bound copy 
which was his constant companion—and a queer old hymn- 
book, which he knew by heart. Of this last I know but one 
copy, which is unique as-far as I know. _Its title is Divine 
Hymns, a Collection by Joshua Smith and Others, and it is 
full of quaint verses, which the old man was fond of repeat- 
ing. I suppose that the pene perhaps the sole reason 
that it was included in his small library was because of one 
hymn which bore upon his beloved hobby. It is a curious 
old piece, entitled ‘‘ Christ, the Apple-Tree.” However 
strangely it may sound to modern ears, it certainly did not 
strike any of us who heard it in Apple Jonathan's thin 
qnavering voice as irreverent, or lacking in a sort of homely 
fervor. t quote here some of the lines, and I can almost 
hear his ‘very tones, while a faint spicy odor, as from an 
orchard, seems to fill the air: 

“The Tree of Life my soul hath seen, 
Laden with fruit, and always green ; 
The trees of nature fruitless be 
Compared with Christ, the apple-tree.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


One verse begins, 
“Tl sit and eat this frnit divine; 
It cheers my heart like spirita’l wine”; 
and this Jonathan would 


t with great feeling, —— 
of his own beloved earthly fruit, — never forgetting, 
am sure, the divine with its spiritual q 
There seems to be a good deal about fruit in that old book. 
Perhaps Joshua Smith and others had orchards too, One 
of them sings: . 
“There we shall sve that fruitfal tree 
Which bears twelve times a year, 
Whose lovely fruits so sweetly suits 
All heav'n'’s guests for cheer.” 


And another addresses 
“ ldren dear th w 
ie biessoen 3s on woe 
It is in this Jast hymn that the writer says: 
“ You know that then five ont of ten 
Why wear ues Yow te Sommaen ¢ 
If you take 5 their rules?” ™ 
Although this stanza bore no allusion to apples, Jonathan 
often quoted it. He was an old bachelor, and there was a 
tinge of something like contempt in the way in which he 
sometimés spoke of woman and her capacities. According 
to him, she judged an apple by its exterior, the color or gloss 
of , skin, or, worse yet, by its price, a very belittling thing 
to. do. 

‘I never knowed a woman hardly,” he would say, “‘ that 
was a real jedge o’ apples. They don’t never seem to 
have what I call a tasty fac’lty. Course they can’t help 
knowin’ when a apple’s out an’ out sour, or up an’ down 
sweet; but the betwixts and betweens, the half-ways, the 
jest off one an’ a mite on tother, why they can’t ketch it; 
minds ain't strong enough. Why, there's Tildy Bliven, she 
makes a t time over my Lang’orthy fav’rites, an’ one 
time I asked her what she beld to be the p’int o’ that apple, 
the thing that made it diffrent from other apples; t t 
wanted to see what she'd say; an’ she says, ‘ Why I call it 
sweet,’ says she. ‘Nothin’ else?’ says I. ‘ Why it’s awful 
dear,’ she says; ‘highest priced you've . most.’ Now 
that shows. hale any man would ‘a’ told ye the main p’int 
of a Lang’orthy fav’rite was juice, lots o’ juice, an’ all on it 
with jest the leetlest taste an’ smell o’ sweet-birch. I’ve 
knowed women treat comp’ny—men comp’ny too,that knows 
what good fruit is—to lady-apples, an’ nothin’ else, jest ‘cause 
they was pink an’ yeller, an’ looked pooty on a blue willow- 
ware plate!” 

ls Jonathan was an even-tempered, kindly man, and 
rarely showed any acidity or real bitterness in his feelings. 
The only occasions on which I have seen him give vent to 
much irritation or annoyance were when any of the “ city 
folks,” summer visitors, staying at the old Wadawannuck, 
made inauiries of him concerning some species of apples 
unknown to him. That piqued and vexed the old man 
sorely. I met him one day, out on the east road, shaki 
his head and muttering to himself, with a very troubled | 
on his brown wrinkled face. 

** Jest come from the hotel,” he said. ‘‘ Man from Phila- 
delphy wanted to know if I’d got any twenty-ounce apples. 
I wa'n’t — to let on I never heered on ’em, so I says: 
‘’Tain’t the season for twenty-ouncers, The kep’-over ones 
is gone, an’ the new crop ain’t ripe.’ 

“* An’ then a lady she run out an’ she says: ‘Ain’t you got 
any New Jersey codlins? That's the only specie my husband 
can eat,’ she says. 

***Oodlins! codlins! Better call 'em tomcods an’done with 
it, an’ buy ‘em from Abel Wilcox, the fish man.’ I ’ain’t no 
patience with them ’ere furren fruits an’ names. Every a 
ple that’s ‘for anything 1s raised in Stonin’ton borough, 
or within five miles on it, ’t any rate.” 

We often teased the old man and tried to draw from him 
some of his odd information as to the fruit he sold, by pre- 
tending to decry it and seeming to doubt its close connection 
with the history of the universe. 

“Why what has it to do with geography, for instance?” 


one of us would ask. 

“Jography? Why it’s got everything to do with jog- 
raphy. "Tis jography itself. How does the books to 
work when they want to lay down the very beginnin’ o’ 
things an’ tell how the airth’s shaped? They say it’s likea 
apple, kind o’ round, but a little flattened off at the stem an’ 
blossom ends. They couldn't give no idea o’ the airth if 
*twa’n't for apples, an’ we might ’a’ got to conceitin’ ‘twas 
narrer an’ p’inted like a pear, or skewy an’ knobby like a 

uince, or with a turnover handle like a crook-neck squash, 
if we hadn’t got jest the thing to measure it off by.” 

* But a Jncle Jonathan; how about that?” 

‘*Hist’ry? It’s jest chock-full on’em! You rec’lect about 
the man that oe the apple on his boy's head—a greenin’, I 
guess ‘twas; that’s flattest at the bottom, an’ would set good 
without jogglin’—an’ fired at it. An’ then there’s that story 
that’s in all the school-books, they say, about a prize apple 
they give one time to the best-lookin’ woman, an’ the time 
they had over it. It’s jest so to-day at our county fairs an’ 
fruit shows; there’s sure to be trouble about the premiums, 
partic’lar if there’s women in.it. But that wa’n’t in Con- 
necticut, but out Troy way, I believe. An’ then there’s that 
story they tell about George Washin’ton an’ his cuttin’ his 
pa’s apple-tree. Oh, hist’ry’s jest as full o’ apples as this 
peck measure here is.” 
oe arithmetic; do apples come into that?” we would 
ask. 

“* More’n anything else,” Apple Jonathan would reply. ‘I 

hear the boys an’ girls at Miss Lucy Ann’s school sayin’ their 
lessons when I’m waitin’ outside, days. Teacher says, ‘If 
John’s got fifteen apples, an’ he gives Mary six,’ an’ so on an’ 
so on, ‘how many,’ she says, ‘has he got left?’ ‘An’ if a 
bushel o’ apples cost so much,’ says she, ‘how much does a 
barrel come to?’ An’ so 'tis, over’n over, apples, apples, 
apples. 
** More’n that, they can’t learn young ones to read without 
‘em. I heerd Hepsy Pomeroy sayin’ over her letters t’other 
day, an’ ‘twas all, ‘A apple pie, B bit it, C cried arter it, D 
ae for it,’ an’ so on an’ so on, from A to Zed and Amper- 
sand. 

“What you gigglin’ at now? They ain't got anything to 
do with courtin 4 love-makin’? Well, Tdon't caee what's 
got any more. How'd you tell whether your sweetheart 
likes you or not 'thout namin’ apples an’ then countin’ the 
seeds, an’ sayin’, 

*One I low 
Four I love ‘ith aa 4 i haan 
An’ five I cast away,’ 


an’ so on? Or ag‘in, how’d you git the fust letter of her 
name if you didn’t have a apple-parin’ to throw ‘round your 
head an’ — the floor? An’ do you suppose there was 
ever a couple kep’ comp’ny here in the borough or any- 
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where else without a dish o’ apples set out when he come 
to see her? I was sayin’ that once to Elder Frink, o’ 
West'ly, an’ he laughed kind o’ foolish, an’ owned right up 
that he begun courtin’ Mis’ Frink—she was Selmy Noyes, 
ye know—by givin’ her a bite of a pumpkin-sweet at recess 
when he wa'n't fourteen years old. You've got to ask me 
suthin’ harder’n that, 

** Now about the Scri that’s the greatest. They're 
jest full o’ apples. In the fust place, in the very beginnin’, 
ye know, there was the gardin’ o’ Eden, an’ the best tree 
there; the very ch'icest, everybody knows, was a apple-tree. 
You ree’lect all that story, an’ you know what come on it. 
A apple was the one thing Adam an’ Eve couldn't stan’ 
bein’ tempted by, an’ they give way. So you sce, 'riginal 
sin, that the ministers make so much on nowadays, was 
started by apples. That wa’n’t the fault o’ the apples, tut 
the folks that made a bad use on 'em. 

**Then Solomon, he was the wisest man ’t ever lived, an’ 
he couldn’t find a stronger comparin’ or measurin’ to use 
than to say, ‘As a apple-tree is compared to other trees.’ 
He set a great deal by apples, Solomon did. The Bible says 
he writ a book about trees, an’ I often think I'd like to git 
hold on it an’ see what he said about the Lang’orthy fav'rite 
f'r instance. He talks about bein’ ‘under the apple-irce,’ 
an’ he says to his folks once, ‘Comfort me with apples,’ he 
says, showin’ that he knowed what they could do to raise 
= a sperrits an’ chirk ye up when low in your mind. 

hy the best thing he can liken a good seas’nable, appro- 

ri’te sayin’ to is to apples o’ gold—golden sweets, I s’ pose— 
in = o’ silver, that is, set out on a shinin’ pewter plate 
or Brittany waiter; ’tis as handsome ’s a picter then, ye know. 

**An’ then Joel, one o’ the old prophets, he tells about 
the apple-trees bein’ all withered; Rind of a blight, ye see. 
To be sure he mentions the palm-tree in the same c’nection, 
but that was a mistake, I guess. 1 dun’no’ what palm-trees 
is good for except for fans to keep in the pews at meetin’. 

** An’ then there’s one sayin’ that’s come down from them 
Bible times about the apple of our eye. That means the 
thing we've set our hearts on, the very best thing we've got 
—the apple, ye see, of our eye. They had to use the apple, 
ye see, to figur’ that out too.” 

There was in the village at that time a boy named Joseph 
Peckham, but universally known as Joe Ricketts. His 
misshapen little figure, rounded shoulders, crooked legs, 
large head, and pale thin face were well known to every 
one in Stonington. He was wonderfully intelligent, fond 
of reading, and had a remarkable memory. To this boy 
Apple Jonathan seemed greatly drawn, and the two were 
close friends. It was from Joe Ricketts that the old man 
learned much of the apple lore he dealt out with the fruit 
itself to his customers, It was little Joe who hunted out 
from books, papers, or magazines stories about the fruit, 
found out for iis old friend the origin of the different names 
his apples bore, and the history of each variety. I cannot 
remember them, those old tales. I do not know now who 
was the Peck who gave his name to the Peck’s pleasant, 
nor the Denison who had for namesake the little redding. 
I am not quite clear as to which particular branch of the 
Cheesebroughs belonged the discoverer of the Cheeseb'rin’ 
russet, nor why the astrakhan should bear that furry name. 
But Apple Jonathan knew it all, and it was little Joe Ricketts 
who told him. 

There was one apple in the old man’s orchard whose name 
puzzled both him and his littie humpbacked teacher. A 
yours tree had been given him years before by an old farmer 

dead, and to the best of Jonathan’s recollection he 
had called it the Neester apple-tree. That name was inex- 
icable to little Joe. No such family as Neester was known 
n the town, nor, as far as he knew, in the neighboring vil- 
Jages. Neither was there any place of that name known to 
the boy, or to any of whom he made inquiries. He was 
goon and interested, and determined to solve the mystery. 
© trained antiquarian or philologist could have thrown 
himself more eagerly into the question. He said the word 
— and over, suggested theories, and again demolished 
them. 

‘I wonder,” said he, in one.of his talks with Apple Jona- 
than, ‘‘if that tree didn’t useter stand in the northeast corner 
o’ the lot, an’ so they came to call it the Nor’easter, an’ then 
Neester?” 

“That's so, sonny,” said the old man; ‘‘ that’s reas’nable 
*nough. Nor’easter; I bet that’s how it come about. What 
a head you've got, Joe!” 

“It’s big nough, ain't it,” responded the boy. ‘‘ But arter 
all, I don’t b’lieve it’s Nor’easter; it don’t sound right some- 
how, does it?” 

**No, it don’t, it don’t, sonny. Can’t you hit on suthjn’ 
likelier?” 

**You certin sure that farmer didn’t call it the Yeasty 
apple?” asks the boy. ‘‘Then ye see it might be, ‘cause it's 
kind o’ light an’ juicy like yeast emptins, ye know. Yeasty 
apple, wa'n’t that it?” 

**Mebbe ’twas, mebbe ’twas,” the old man agrees. ‘ But 
somehow I've allers rec’lected it as the Neester apple-tree.” 

**That’s so,” the boy would answer. ‘‘ You wouldn't get 
it so dreffle diff'ent ’s all that. No, it can’t be Yeasty. But, 
deary me, what can it be, anyway?” 

The farmer who had given this puzzling fruit to Jonathan 
was a Miner, and had lived at Quiambaug Cove, and to this 
place Apple Jonathan and Joe made several voyages of in- 
vestigation. But they met with little success. Jubal Miner 
had died many years before, and none of his immediate 
family remained. He had never married, but lived with his 
brother’s daughter Mercy, who after the death of her uncle 
had married and gone West. 

**There!” exclaimed Joe Ricketts, one day, as he went 
over this part of the story; ‘“‘I bet we’ve got it now. He 
lived with his niece, didn’t he? Now why didn’t he name 
that apple arter her, an’ call it Nieceter, ‘cause o’ her, his 
niece, ye know?” 

** Jes so, jes so,” says Apple Jonathan. ‘‘I rec'lect Massy 
Miner; she was a real likely gal; an’ Jubal he sot everything 
by her. Neester, arter his niece; that’s so ain't it?” 

“I d’no’,” says the boy; “it don't seem to satisfy me some 
ways. If he’d wanted to name it arter her, he'd ’a’ called 
it the Massy apple, or Massy’s fav’rite, or suthin’ like that. 
No, I ain't got it right yit.” 

After a talk of this nature one day, as the boy rode along 
the village streets by the old man’s side, the wagon drew 
up before the n door of Miss Esther Carew. “ Wait a 
minute, sonny,” said Jonathan, ‘‘I promised to speak to Miss 
Easter about some pie apples.” 

Now in Stonington, and through all New England, I 
think, the name Esther was pronounced Easter. It was 
often spelled so, and I have found it in that form on many 
an old gravestone. As Apple Jonathan came out of the 
back gate and rejoined the boy, little Joe cried out: 

“I most b’lieve I got it this time. Wa'n’t there an Easter 








‘mong Jubal Miner's folks, an’ didn’t he name it arter her, 
an’ call it an Easter apple?” 

‘‘ Sounds likely,” responded Jonathan, “‘ but I don’t rec’- 
lect any one o’ that name in the family. We'll find out. I 
hope ‘tis that way, for I allus liked that name. In my hymn- 
book here there's a piece called ‘Composed on the th of 
a Wife.’ I've spoke it to you, you kiiow; that one that says, 


‘Now like a disconsolate dove 
I'm left all alone for to mourn,’ 


An’ her name ‘peared to be Easter, for in one stanzy he says, 


‘An’ jine that eternal new song 
Au’ with my kind Easter to sing.’” 


So to Quiambaug again they journeyed to look for a 
possible Esther among Jubal Miner's folks. But no trace 
of any one bearing that name could be found among the 
Miners, nor in the closely connected families of Wheelers 
or Yorks 

It was on a blustering day in early March, as the old 
apple-dealer rode down the main street of the village, that 
he saw Joe Ricketts hobbling towards him up ‘the doctor's 
lane.” Joe waved his little thin hand, and Jonathan stopped 
and took him in. The boy’s face was bright with excite- 
ment and interest. 

as Mebbe—we've—got it this time,” he gasped, out of 
breath with his exertion. “I jest can:e acrost it in a Sabba’- 
school book Ben Niles lent me. 


D'ye know there was an- 
ther kind o’ Easter?” 
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But after all, though there was such an Easter as this, what 
had Jubal Miner's apple-tree to do with it? Neither Jona- 
than nor Joe could explain this. 

‘* Did the book say what time o’ year this Easter come?” 
asked Jonathan. 

* Said it changed about a good deal, but ’most allus come 
along in April somewher’s,” 

‘April! There ain't no apple-tree bears that time o’ year,” 
said the old man. ; 

‘*Mebbe this kind keeps over till April better'n t’others,” 
me ACY Joe. 

No,” said Jonathan; “‘they don’t keep good anyway. 
Fac’ is they ain't — for much, them Neester apples, ‘tany 
rate late years. ‘The leaves was all eat up this year an’ last 
by caterpillars, an’ the fruit wasn’t’ much but windfalls, an’ 
I left ‘em on the ground; didn’t pay to gether ’em.” 

Many and long were the conversations held upon this 
theme by the odd pair of friends. Their world was very 
small, and this question of the Neester apple's origin, so 
trivial to us, assumed vast proportions. Little Joe found 
much about Easter in his books, now that he looked for it, 
and he asked many questions of the minister and others well 
informed on the subject. But nothing helped him to make 
out the connection between the annive and the gnarled, 
worm-infested apple-tree. At last he read in the New Lon- 
don weekly paper that Easter would that year fall upon the 
20th of April, and the boy looked forward eagerly to the 
day. Somehow he would know all about it then, he thought; 
something would happen. ‘‘I hope ‘twill be uice weather,” 





me feel ’s if they was mockin' me an’ my way o’ gettin’ along. 
An’ what become on’em, Uncle Jonny?” 

‘What, the wu’ms, sonny? Why | killed all I could on 
em; an’ the rest—there, now, they was suthin’ cur’us about 
that! I forgot it tillnow; I see some on ’em let theirselves 
down off the tree, an’ then what d'ye think come on ’em? 


Why; dug down inter the groun’ like a mole, an’ there 
ae ee 


he boy raised himself on ills elbow and looked into the 
old man’s face. ‘‘ Buried theirselves in the groun’,” he said, 
‘an’ staid there!” He shivered. ‘+ Wish ye bage’s tole me 
that,” he said; ‘‘ that’s what I'm scared of.” 

‘* What, of bein’ buried, sonny? You hadn't onghter talk 
that way; ‘tain’t good for little _ 

“Yes,” in a low frightened v “Aunt Viny says I 
ain't never goin’ to grow up; an’ if I don’t, why that means 
I’m going to be put in the groun’, like Jim in’, an’ it 
scares me so!” 

** But, bubby, You mustn't think o’ that part. Don’t ye 
rec’lect what I told ye about the risin’ an’ all that?” 

“IT know,” sighs the boy; ** but 1 can’t make it out real, 
someways. It "t seem reas’nable, does it, now, that you 
put me down in the dirt there, a drawed-up, bunched-up 
chap like them caterpillars you tell.on’, an’ spect me to come 
out ag’in, an’ all diff'ent an’ an’ flyin’;—it don’t, does 
it, now, Uncle Jonny? Might jest’s well think as how them 
hunchy wu'ms that went down an’ undergroun’ there 
was goin’ to come back ag'in.” As he spoke, the boy, still 
leaning on one elbow, sifted through the fingers of his other 





*“No,” said Apple Jonatban, in a surprised tone. ‘ What 
is't—a woman?” 

‘*Oh no; it’s a day—a day some folks keep.” Jever hear 
of it, Uncle Jonathan?” 

Now you must remember that the feasts and festivals of 
what is called the Christian Year were but little heeded at 
that time in Puritan New England. There was no Episco- 
pal church then in Stonington, and in the other churches 
the custom of holding services upon Christmas or Easter 
was quite unknown, I doubt not there were many in the 
village and town who had never heard of Easter Sunday, 
though knowing well all about the glorious fact it is in- 
tended to commemorate 

So Apple Jonathan shook his head. ‘‘ Never heerd of a 
day like that, Joe,” he said. ‘* What's it kep’ for?” 

Now poor Joe Ricketts was very close to being a heathen. 
There had been little in his wretched life to make him any- 
thing else. He remembered nothing of father or mother, but 
made his home—if we can give the place that beautiful 
name—with a crabbed, soured old aunt, who beat and 
abused the boy. Apple Jonathan, though a religious old 
soul, was reticent upon sacred themes, save so far as they 
seemed associated with his favorite pursuit, and had taught 
the boy little of what might have brought much light and 
comfort to the stunted, dwarfed soul shut up in its queer 
battered cage. I will not give you the story of Easter as the 
boy told it. You would hardly recognize the tale in its 
quaint homely form. But Jonathan knew it for what it 
was. His wrinkled brown face took on a softened look as 
he interpreted the story, and with the aid of his old Bible 
and hymn-book tried to make it clear to little Joe. This is 
no place in which to say much of that, nor of the hope which 
began to dawn in the boy's soul of a possible change some 
day in the rickety, aching body he dragged about so wearily. 


he said, ‘‘so’t I can set out an’ watch, an’ I b'lieve I'll find 
out the reason o’ that name.” 

Apple Jonathan was to take the boy home with him on 
Saturday, the 19th, and keep him over Sunday. It was an 
early spring for that climate, and there had been a succes- 
sion of soft warm days, with the sun almost hot at noontime, 
though the nights were still cold. It was warm that Satur- 
day morning as Apple Jonathan and Joe Ricketts started 
ou their drive out to the old man’s home. Joe thought it 
was too warm, took off his ragged woollen comforter, and 
said his hands and cheeks were ‘burnin’ up.” And surely 
there was a crimson spot on each thin cheek, and the little 
fingers felt very hot when Jonathan touched them. The 
boy was strangely excited, for they two were going to keep 
Easter, their first, under the Neester tree. April is an un- 
certain month, particularly so in New England, and before 
they reached Jonathan's house the sky had clouded and a 
cold wind had come up. And when the old man lifted the 
boy down he was blue and shivering. 

it was from old Jonathan himself that I heard the story 
of that Easter. The morning dawned sunshiny and fair, 
and the pair of friends were early at their post. There was 
nothing of awakening or reviving about the Neester apple- 
tree. Some of the early fruit already showed small pink 
buds, and there were leaves of tender green on many trees. 
But Jubal Miner's tree looked brown and dead. They sat 
down under it, and again little Joe questioned Apple Jens 
than. He asked him about the blowth, the fruit, the leaves, 
and finally about the caterpillars that devoured the foliage. 
“Oh, they was jest these pesky little things,” the old man 
told him,*‘ that spin down on ye by a thread, ye know; the 
kind that A along, fust their an’ then drorin’ up thir 
tails, hunchin’ their backs up every time, ye know.” 

** Like me,” said the boy; ‘‘ I’ve seed that sort; allus makes 
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hand the earth, lifting and letting it fall idly. In doing this 
he uncovered something small and hardand brown, ‘ There, 
that’s one on em now!” he said, in a weary tone; ‘all dried 
up an’ dead ’s a nail, jest’s Ill be, arter a spell.” He touch- 
ed it with his finger. Suddenly his face flushed and his eyes 
grew bright. ‘‘Uncle Jonny, quick! look! §uthin’s hap’- 
nin’ to it! Look! look!” Together the two bent over the 
dry horny thing. And something did happen. It was an 
every-day, common thing, not a miracle. ye do not believe 
in mts in these days when we know so much. But it 
was a strange and wonderful thing to those simple folk. 
The bursting shell, the waking life, the spreading wings, 
the fli wee ¢ it was a glorious ter lesson! 

And when I saw, only a few days later, the rough, strange- 
ly shaped coffin that held the quiet form of poor Joe Rick- 
etts, I thought less of the little grave just dug in the moist 
earth of the grave-yard than of the waking at another Easter. 

“There ‘tus, ye see,” said Apple Jonathan, setting down 
his wooden peck measure while he wiped his eyes with his 
big red handkerchief; ‘‘even that has to be learnt ye by 
apples. Sin an’ dyin’ come in by ‘em, ye know, an’ it looks 
now’s if they went out same way. Never made that litile 
feller take in the doctrine o’ risin’ from the dead till we come 
to the apple-tree for’t. I'm dreffle glad he got a leetle comfort 
out on it; though anyway he'd ‘a’ found it all out pooty soon, 
where he’s gone. But I kinder miss him, an’ even apples 
don’t seem to = me’s much’s you'd think.” 

What mattered it that I learned long after from Elder 
Browning the true origin of the name old Jubal Miner had 
given his seedling apple, and that he had called it after his 
dead sweetheart, Esther Swan, for whose sake he had lived’ 
solitary all his days? The lesson was the same, and so was 
the comfort it brought to one poor little crawling, hunchy, 
human earthworm. 

















AN EASTER IDYL. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


|| pees a year the Easter came, laughing o’er land and sea, 
“ Wafting the perfume of lilies wherever ite dawn light fell, 
Kindling the flames of the roses, and waving their torches free, 


Far over hill and mountain, and deep in the lonesome dell. 


And many a year at Easter I sat in the old church loft, 
And lifted my voice in Te Deums, and sang like a mavis clear, 
Sang of glory and triumph, and my voice thrilled sweet and soft, 


Oh! many a time in the Easter of many a cloudless year. 


Till there 


sky, 


fell a season of anguish, when the stars went out in the 
When I covered my face, and bent my knees, and beat with a hope- 
less prayer 
At the golden gates of Heaven that were shut to my bitter cry, 
While the Angel of Death at my threshold was deaf to my love’s 


despair. 


Then, straight on that wild bleak winter, there followed the fairest 
spring, 
With snowdrops and apple blossoms in riotous haste to bloom, 
With the sudden note of the robin, and the flash of the bluebird’s wing, 
And all that was mine of its beauty was the turf that covered 
a tomb. 


Oh! the bells rang out for Easter, rang strong and sweet and shrill, 
And the organ’s rolling thunder pealed through the long church 
aisle, 
And the children fluttered with flowers, and I sat mute and still, 
I who had clean forgotten both how to pray and to smile. 





And I murmured in fierce rebellion, “There is naught that endures 
below, 
Naught but the lamentations that are rent from souls in pain”; 
And the joy of the Easter music, it struck on my ears like a blow, 
For I knew that my day was over, I could never be glad again! 


And then, how it happened I know not. There was One in my sight 
who stood, 
And lo! on His brow was the thorn-print, in His hands were the 
nails’ rough scars, 
And the shadow that lay before Him was the shade of the holy rood, 
gut the glow in His eyes was deeper than the light of the morn- 
ing stars. 


“Daughter,” He said, “have comfort! Arise! keep Easter-tide! 
I, for thy sins who suffered, and died on the cruel tree, 
I, who was dead, am living; no evil shall e’er betide 


Those who, beyond, or waiting, are pledged unto life with Me.” 


Now I wake to a holier Easter! happier than of old, 
And again my voice is lifted in Te Deums sweet and strong ; 
I send it to join the anthem in the wonderful city of gold, 
Where the hymns of the ransomed forever are timed to the Easter 


song. 


And I can be glad with the gladness that is born of a perfect peace ; 
On the strength of the Strong I am resting; I know that Fis will 

is best. 
And who that has found that secret from darkness has won release, 


And even in sorrow’s exile may lift up her eyes and be blessed. 
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BITS OF WISDOM. 


YOUNG girl once heard a bit of wisdom 
f\ from the lips of a very aged woman—a 
woman who had rounded the full term of 
ninety years, aud with eyes still bright and 
clear looked out upon the iurolling waters 
of eternity. The girl was impressed by the 
emphasis with which the venerable dame 
said to her, ‘‘ Bessie, never insist on having 
the last word.” The determination to have 
the final word leads to more quarrels and 
more bitterness of feeling at home than al 
most anything else iu domestic life. The 
fact is, that one may so control her tongue 
and her eyes that she may allow her oppo 
nent the pleasure of this coveted concluding 
thrust and yet placidly retain her own opin- 
ion, and in the homely colloquial parlance of 
the.up-country, where oue finds strong: willed 
people living together in great peace with 
the most pronounced diversity of character 
istics, ‘‘do as she’s a mind to.” 

Another bit of wisdom may be condensed 
into a pithy sentence. Avoid explanations. 
In some families nothing is taken for granted. 
Every action, every decision, every new de- 
parture, every acceptance or rejection of an in- 
vitation, must be endlessly talked and fussed 
over, explained,and re-explained. In that way 
lie all sorts of stumbling-blocks. As a rule, 
beyond your parents or your husband there 
is nobedy who has the right to demand of 
you explanations at each step of your on- 
ward path. Don't give them. Establish a 
reputation for keeping your own counsel. 
It will serve you well in many a crisis, and 
be no end of a comfort 

Again,don’t be forever setting peopleright. 
There is a household fiend with a memory 
for dates and details, who can never sit still 
and hear papa say that he went down-town 
on Monday, at eight, without correcting the 
statement with the remark that the bour was 
half past. If mamma happens to allude to 
Cousin Jenny’s visit as having occurred last 
Thursday, this wasplike impersonation of ac- 
curacy interposes with the statement that it 
was Friday, not Thursday, which brought 
Cousin Jane. A dozen times a day exasper- 
ating frictions are caused by needless cor- 
rections of this sort, referring to matters 
where exactness is not really imperative, the 
affairs in question being unimportant, and 
no violation of truth being for an instant 
intended 

A manifest bit of wisdom is to refrain 
from criticism of food, The sauce may not 
be quite piquant enough, the salad may be 
wilted, but in the name of decency say no- 
thing about it in either case. 

Silence is golden in nearly every instance 
where a defect obtains in the home economy. 

To abstain from superfluous apologies is 
also the habit of discretion. There should 
seldom be the occasion for apology in the 
household, where all would do well and 
wisely to be constantly gentle and courteous. 


THE WAY UP. 

45 fast as we outgrow one set of condi- 
Ll tions, we arrive at another. As we rise 
through and above the conditions in which 
we are placed, these seem to fall away; then 
they dissolve, become transformed, or modi- 
fied; others are added to them, until—some- 
times suddenly, sometimes gradually — the 
individual finds himself in an entirely new 
set of circumstances and breathing a differ- 
ent air. The new circumstances are made 
up partly of the old, but of the old so alter- 
ed as to be almost unrecognizable. This is 
partly because of the new combination, and 
also because of the new attitude of the indi- 
vidual 

Thep a fresh struggle begins. The man 
must first accustom himself to his surround- 
ings—he must learn to breathe, to move in 
them. Next, to work he goes to adapt him- 
self to them in such wise that presently he 


| consciously in your daily life. 








>. 


may force them to his purpose, make them | 


him to his 
speaking, growth 

When this has been accomplished, and 
when the man has got from his new environ- 
ment all that it was meant to supply to him, 
the same marvellous change comes again. 
Plainly the meaning is that this man has 
outgrown his old conditions and is ready for 
new ones. The new environment is waiting 
for him, and his growth has advanced an 
other stage 

Now, this is so natural, and appears to the 
observer so universal, that one hesitates to 
point out the analogy of the plant growth, 
for it instantly presents itself to each mind. 
The command of God and of Nature is the 
same, ‘Grow! grow!” And he who grows 
fastest, soonest, and oftenest, changes his 
stand-point for the higher one 

So when one says to me: “ Alas! I cannot 
endure the circumstances of my life. My 
position is insupportable. The conditions 
are too difficult. Too much is asked of me. 
It is not possible to fulfil the requirements,” 
I can reply: ‘Friend, you are mistaken. 
It may be hard, but if it was impossible for 
vou to meet the requirements they would 
not have been given you to meet. You 
were put in that place to learn a lesson, to 
acquire a growth. It is useless for you to 
struggle in your situation. Kicking against 
the pricks never yet helped any mav. But 
there is one certain way out of the evils of 
which you complain—Grow out. Spend no 
more time in foolish murmuring. ind out 
quickly what is demanded of you, and do 
it. Then the demand will cease. Learn 


assist aim, which is, broadly 
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the lesson so well that it becomes a part 
of your own nature and you repeat it un- 
Comply with 
every exaction so completely that you grow 
too great for your conditions, and they can 
no longer hold you. As you rise out of them, 
they must fall away. ll other ways than 
this are blind ways. They will lead you 
astray and make you lose what time you 
have left. This is the only ewre way—the 
way up!” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


T= plainest room, in which are light, 
warmth, an easy-chair, a soft lounge, ex- 
tra clothing for the bed, may outrank in real 
luxury the elegant a 
lovely embroideries, dainty toilette cushions, 
and the various knickknacks which please 
the eye, but are of no real use. 

Plenty of matches in every room are a 
sign of good housekeeping. Who has not 
felt the wretchedness of hunting all over a 
house for a match? Matches need frequent 
replenishing. Everybody takes them. It 
is a good plan to give one daughter the duty 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remed 4 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive ig awn! and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden le 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food obtainable. Grocers and Drag- 
gists.—[Adv.) 


the 





FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

I wil) mail on application, free information how to 
grow bair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and re- 
move scalp diseases. H. W. Gardner, 22 East Second 
Street, Cincinnati, O.—{ Adv.]} 





DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifis. Genuine 
gloaes have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—[Ade.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
ma Breakfast Cocoa 





ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


-W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dk. WARNER'S 
Coraline Dkress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 


the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 
Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 





rtment in which are | 


of seeing that the match-boxes are always | 
lied. 


Put up in yard lengths | 


‘THE BEST STORES KEEP ’EM. 


Easter 
Gowns 
Will 


Be 
Doubly 
iene 


Made 
Over 
_Improved Hall’s BazarForm. 


Saves one half the cost of 
a dress. Can be adjusted to 
suit all the members of a fam- 
ily, and when not in use can 
be folded like an umbrella 
and put away. 

Complete Form, $6.50. 
Skirt, to which bust can be 
added, $3.50. Skirt only, 
$3.00. 

Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 

sk for Illustrated — Cir- 
culars. 


THE R.R. APPLETON CO., 


Successors to Hall’s Bazar Form Co., 
Manufacturers of Notion Specialties, 
833 Broadway, N. Y. 














cleanses the teeth ana the breath. 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
ring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Teh, SL Rests or alt cn recelpt of pres 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian's § 
cific is the only mutating 
remedy for removing ae 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither electricit 
nor any of the advertised poi- 
: sonons staffs can accomplich. 
Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 















* 





| 





purest and most salutary of these. 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 








1890; May 24, 1892. 
PRIicH, 


SELLING 


The Magic Darning Machine. 


HIS machine, which is a perfect hand loom, 
can be operated by either man, woman, or 
child better and within one-tenth of the 

time required by the old way of darning. 

This machine will mend any fabric, whether 
silk, linen, worsted, or cotton, and is particu- 
larly adapted for repairing stockings, under- 
wear, table linens, curtains, etc.,and for fancy 
work it has no equal. 

Each darner is packed in a handsome box, 
with instructions to operate it; two needles 


Patented Oct. 4, 1887; Dec. 24, 1889; April x5, 2nd a card of yarn gratis. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Sold by Dry-Goods, Notion, Fancy-Goods, and Jewelry establishments. Should you 
fail to obtain them in your city, remit us $1, and 1oc. postage stamps, 
and we will mail you one, postpaid. 


NEALON, GOODRIDGE & DRESSER, 


AGENTS, 
273 Church Street, New York. 


C7 MALE _AND FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. Call or address at our distributing branch, 
56 Werth Street, Reom 54. 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
Blemishes 








THE HUMAN HAIR, 
the Remedy. 


Why it Falls Off, Tarne and 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” — 4 thenaum. 


yy Agents wanted. 


1000 Lad 
PREVENT CORSETS BREAKING 


at the waist, also repair broken ones in 5 minster with Pearl 
Corset sold everywhere. If Agents earn $3.00 
cents for samples and terms. 

L, 28 Union Square, New York. 





Shields, 
to co ont, Send 
GENE PEA 











ILT of 500 sq. 

m. can be made 

our ge Silk and Satin pieces, 
assorted bright colors, 26¢. 3 5 packs. $1,00. Silk Plash 


and Velvet, 40 large pieces, arvorted colors, 60e. Emb. 
Silk, 40¢. per on Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little 





‘erry, N.J. 


Will Sample 
Not Set, by 
Punch Mail, 20c. 








through at ends, stain, or become detached. Extra quality steel, smooth metal tips reinforced with patent linen 
tips. Securely stitched in a covering of superior satteen. Sterling is stamped on back of every stay. 


Crotty & Mircuett, New York, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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In the store, on the street, on the 
rail, on horseback, at tennis, in the 
boudoir, in the parlor, on the lounge 
—the Equipoise Waist is com- 
fortable — stylish — fits like cus- 
tom-made.— Send us your address, 
that you may know all about it, and 
where to buy it— George Frost 
Co., Boston, Mass. 














Stern 
Bros. 


Are now Exhibiting their 
First Importations 


of 


Ladies’ 
Paris Dresses, 


And the latest productions from 


Their Own Workrooms, 


In exclusive styles and materials. 





Order Dep't. 
Costumes 


embodying the ideas of their 
own and the best foreign 
designers, made to order at 
short notice. 


Mourning Orders 


Receive immediate attention. 


West 23d St. 


Shien s2 frm 
Art me hho 


priced CVE oo 


Oriental black Japanese water-proof | 
silks, and no wonder, for they are 
thoroughly impervious to water, 
but are not air-tight,which is the 
most important point about it ex- 
cepting our prices, and they are 
next to wonderful. 





24 in. Japanese = black thoroughly waterprost,60e 
25 “ “ 

27 “ Ty it) oe Ld - 
28 “ ia ii “ it) 


People throughout the country 
probably do not know that we lead 
all Chicago on silk selling. Request 
any sort of silk samples, and you'll 
know the reason why we do. At 
the same time ask for our unique 
shopping list. 

SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
aS Chicago. 














THE 


~~ DERFECT=x 
Ae ET FABRIC sa 





+ lag ess 


AND DE ie 


“® DRE) \Facings 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 





317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


oO. O OO. 01% OO: 6.0 >. OO. O.% 6: ¢ 


BEST&CO 





Will be more in demand this season than ever before—we are show- 
ing the most complete assortment for Boys, Girls and Misses at the 
The Blouse shown here is particularly good ; 

MADE OF FINE WHITE LAWN, with wide sailor collar, turned back Cuffs 


and Ties, of fancy striped Percales—navy biue and white, scarlet and white and 
light blue and white. Sizes3tol4 years........ 


HAND MADE GUIMPs. 


Made in France in correct sizes, 4 to 12 years, from our own per- 
fect fitting patterns—therefore much more desirable than those 
usually imported. Mail orders have careful attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. WY. 


PrP JPrJrPrJAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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MARK YOUR LINEN 
CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES. «. 








Made in perfectly fast colors. 








New Illustrated Pattern Book 
(Cc ining woven ples of material), 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRESS 
J.& J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


Mention Harper's Bazar in your letter when you write. 














aad 
cents . Yon may select oy style of dress or 
wrap m our catalogue, and we mak 
for you. Wealso sell dress goods and cl 
9 cents to $4.50 per yard. If you have your own 
and desire it made into Gon ea will make 
v in o 
Ln Tae +y a when you write. We invite 
ladies who reside in. New ¥ orks to visit a salesroom. 
ATIONAL CLOA 
21 Wooster St., New York. 








WT: 5% ft.long. 33 in. 
y 4 Perfect in ev 
: a Silver White 


a 90 High St., Columbus. 0, 
Our illustrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 





benold 
Constecbhe: Ks €. 


LYONS SILKS. 


Brocade, Ombre, Glace, Moire 
Antique Glace, Moire Miroir. 
| Chine, Raye, and Ombre Taffetas. 
| White Satin, Faille, Veloutine 

| Vrille, and Bengaline, for Wed- 
| ing Gowns. Colored Satins, Glace 
| Satin Royale, Grenadines, Gazes, 
| Crepes. Lyons Velvets. Ombre, 
Glace,and Epingle. Satin Antique. 


|e KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“Toile du Nord”’ 


is the best WASH 
FABRIC in the 
ey country for La- 
mM dies’ and Chil- 
w dren’s wear. 
The Styles are 
of the bighest 
order. 


The Colors 
strictly fast. 

The Fabric per- 
(8 os fect. 

For Sale by all the Leading Re- 
| tail Dry-Goods Houses. 


PRODUCED BY 


Parkhill Manufacturing Co., 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
| SEND FOR SAMPLES. 














| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Natural ow Bangs, $3.00. Parted 
gs or Waves, for Elderly Ladies, 
$3.50 to $6.00, Switches, $1.00 to $10.00, 
ing to h and quality of -~ 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, $8. 
$5 Send sample hair. Try Gauge 
im and Sevens for Complexion, 59 
cents each 


101 oe e ve., ~~] 1h. 


~ 4 











BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 
IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE WEAVES, 









LEY’S 


P “ HED LE ” 
RI TRADE-MARK: wae Satisfactory Wear Diasetes 


The genuine have the name B. Primstiey & Co. 
the selvedge. 


every 5 yds. on 
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B. Altman & Co. 
SILKS 


of the 
Renaissance Effects. 


Pekin Arragon, Soie de Castille, 
and Colon Damas, in colors from 
the Royal series, 


‘*FERDINAND ISABEL.” 


Also a complete line of 





Comtesse, Marquise, and Duch- 
esse Satins in the Cloister Shades 
of La Rabida and the Eclatante 
Tints of Salvador and Orinoco. 


—__~>_— 


{8th St., 19th St, & Sixth Avenue. 









A 
Perfect-Fitting 


is the most im- 
portant item of a 
woman’s dress. Her 
comfort, 


style and grace of 
figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon the 
corset. The leading 
dressmakers al- 
ways prefer the 


Glove=- 
gg. 


corset tO any other, 
because they are abso- ie 
lutely certain of the result. ¥ / 
The GLOVE-FIT- 
TING corset is war- 
ranted, and its price is 
refunded if it should 
not be satisfactory. 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset 
in the world. Sold by 
all leading houses. 


ie & BATCHELLERS 















GENUINE | 


THOMSONS CLOVE: FITTING 


(TRADE MARK) 








Decorative 
Stuffs. 


Our spring importations of select Uphol- 
stery are now ready for inspection. 

All the late designs and colorings in the pre- 
vailing style of decoration are represented in 
Brocatelles, Tapestries, 
Damasks, Cretonnes, 
Drapery Silks, Lace Curtains, 


Inexpensive Fabrics in a complete as- 
sortment. 
Samples on request. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and ioth Sts., 
New York. 





Seamiess Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN, 

Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by «!! first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for sample 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for 

the better grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 

















A FRENCH IDEA. 


One of the large drag manufac- 
turing firms in New York has re- 
cently employed a French chemist 
whose knowledge of Yankee idi- 
ome and slang is decidedly sub- 
ordinate to his knowledge of 
chemistry. It seems the chemists 
of the concern, after making their 
tests of the different compounds 
given them, are in the habit of 
putting a tag marked * O K.” on 
the articles they have tested and 
found to be all right, and leaving 
the packages thus marked on a 
table in the laboratory. 

Shortly after the engagement 
of the new French chemist it was 
noticed that these packages were 
often disturbed, and evidence 
pointed directly to the fact that 
the new chemist had been taking 
parts of the compounds from 
many of the packages. 

Accordingly the Frenchman 
was summoned to appear before 
the head of the department, and 
when questioned admitted he had 
taken some from each compound 
marked “*O. K.,” because, as be 
explained, “I nefer know of zat 
compound, and I wish to experi- 
ment with it, and pardounez me, 
zir, but I think ze gentlemen made 
one error, for I am certain zat in 
ze compounds | examined ze oxy- 
gen and ge potaseium nefer unite 
in zat formala of *O, K.’”’ 

He was excused, 

Axruve Tenxey Hoturoox. 


nanetiboun 
Bobbic wae roaring with laugh- 


ter 
O’TOOLI McGarvin, of the Street-cleaning Department), “ LLELLO, a A Zou laughing at, 
>! , ' WITH YER OMBRELLA? 0 PPh ag «hg gen 
MOIKS, PHAT'S TUE MATHES . “At a joke I heard,” roared 
Bob 


INTERESTING INFORMATION, 





Borusauy. *‘ Have you seen Lord Noodleby's Ameri- 
can Notes ? 
W rriey N Anythiog in ‘em ?” 
Boruceny. “Yes. He's got the statistics Waggies 
gave him at the « > that night about the namber of 
ottles of tooth-wash Philadelphians use on their 
Marbie door-steps every year 
————— 
“T've got a fine fire-engine,” sald Harold “Tt 
equirts rea! water 
Have you pat out any fires with it?” asked Wall 
“No; but | equirted water all over the nursery floo: 
with it, and my nurse was pat oat,” said Harold. 
——ee 
Iw rw I love you so much 7" said papa to 
( I ks like you, I desa,” aaid the little boy 
od 
“I had Smithers, Hicks, Papesie, and Jimbileton at 
my “niee c@lebrating my birthday laet night. 
We id they enter Into the spirit of the occa- 
a ; 


Did they? Well, I guess they did. They entered 


into fourteen quarts of it 
suntan 
“Here is the slot. I see that, but what does the 
ma ve do? 
. a drop the nickel in and wait. It tries your 
np Se ‘ 


“Tell it to me,” said his father. 
“Oh, I forgot it long ago,” eaid Bob. “ But it was 
funny just the same.” 
——__—~.——— 


“ Why, just look at the baby tied np in a bow-knot,” 
sald papa, coming into the wursery and finding his 
five-year-old daugiiter in an odd position. 

‘Mamma put me in dis perdition,” explained the 

tile one, 

“ A great big letter chased me all around the garden 
one day last summer,” said Wiuifred. 

“A letter, Winnie 7” 

“Yes. A bee is a letter, isn’t it 7” 

es 

“The coffee is very cold this morning, Mrs. Small,” 
said the new boarder to the landlady. 

“ Mr. Hanker,” said the latter to the star boarder, 
* please hand the cayenne pepper to Mr. Ferris.” 

a 
“Poor Jack! he never could spell, and it ruined 
him,” 

“ How 7?” 

*“ Tle wrote a verse to an heiress he was in love with, 
and he wrete boney for bonny.” 

an 

“I'm very fond of my doll,” said Polly, “and I 

know why. It's because she don't never interrupt me 


when I'm speaking, and everybody else does.” 
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EXCLUSIVE ENOUGH. 


“How ABOUT THAT SWELL CLUB YOU STARTED, TOMPY! NOBODY TO BELONG BUT THE 
Four Huspary.” 


“THEY TURNED ME OUT BECAUSE THEY SAID I DIDN'T BELONG TO IT MYSELF.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR 








MARIAGE A LA MODE, 


SIE. “THEN YOU INSIST ON GOING TO THE GLADERBYS, JouN?” 
HE. “¥ a.” 


. DEA 
SHE “ 

A FEW MEN I'M AT HOME?” 
HE “CERTAINLY, DARLING.” 





THE CHILDREN. 


A BACHELOR'S sOnG. ain: “THE nOWERY.” 


I went home one night with a friend of mine 

Who'd asked me to go to his house to dine. 

He promised to give me a glass of wine, 

And show me his boys and hie girls, so fine. 

And oh what beautiful youngsters they were! 

All of the sort that I most prefer— 

At least so I thought just before the din-ner, 

That evening uptown with my friend. 

The children, the children, the things they did and 
the things they anid; 

The children, the children, I wished I had some of my 
own, 


1. 

But after the dinner—oh woe and despair !— 

They sneaked np behind me and upset my chair; 

They pulled off my collar and ruffled my hair; 

They toered my wew beaver hat high in the air; 

They trod on my toes aud they ruined my shirt; 

And when I objected they all became curt, 

Aud gave me responses exceedingly pert— 

That evening uptown with my friend. 

The children, the children, the tricks they played 
and the things they said; 

The children, the childrew, I'l never go there any 


more. 
——p—— 


“ Will you mind the baby for a little while, John ?” 
asked Mrs. John. 

“Tm afraid I'll have to,” said John. 
baby won't mind me.” 


———. 


“Since the 


“ What did you learn in school to-day, Harry ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

* Nothing 7” 

“Yes. Nothing is just like this,” he said, taking up 
a pencil and making a great round O. 


ELL, | SHA'N'T GO; BUT WON'T YOU PLEASE DROP IN AT THE CLUB, AND TELL 


THE CAUSE OF IT. 
“You've got an awful big month, Molly,” said 
Harold, 
“Yen,” said Molly. 


“I'm stretching it all the 
time smiling at you.” 


a 
Hveawes. “I can read Miss Kittieh like a book.” 
Kissam. “ Bat there is ohne thing you can’t do with 

her a8 you caw to a book.” 

“ What is that ?” 
“ You can't shut her up.” 
a 
“ Are you very fond of crackers, Wilton ?” 
* Not so very.” 
“Then why are you always eating them ?” 
* They've all I can find to eat,” said Wilton, 
——————_—_ 
“Bah!” sneered the Bostonian. 
hanged. It's a superficial town. 
deep about it.” 
“Oh, indeed!" snapped the New-Yorker. “It's 
quite evident you haven't seen the mud in New York 
streets,” 


“New York be 
There isu't anything 





—_——— 


“I wish Jack wouldn't make so much nolwe,” said 
mamma, 

* Well, I tell you what I'll do,” said Wallie. “Tl be 
noisier than he is, and then you won't bear him.” 


——..———__—. 


“Say, Mra. Cow,” granted the pig. 
to chew your cud all the time?” 

“Oh no,” returned Mrs. Cow. 
cept when I chews.” 

a 

Mama. “ Willie, it is time you were up. The birds 
are all up long ago.” 

Witte (drowsily). “Well, 'f I had t’ sleep in a nest 
of sticks aud straws like them, I'd get up early too,” 


“Do you haye 


“I don't do it ex- 





NICELY SAID. 


HOSTESS. “I SUPPOSE YOU ARE OBSERVING LENT THIS YEAR. Ma HI 
HOLLOWAY. “Yes; I'M SORRY TO SAY MY ONLY FORM OF rats 
DINING, AND DINNERS ARE ALWAYS SO DULL.” 





oway?” 
DISSIPATION IN LENT Is 


ees 


iad 


J! 














, natniteetinte  * 
ee WARE ima 


ADVERSITY. 


ER life’s sky, storm-swept, cloud-overcast, 
My heart unsheltered cowers, and the rain 
Doth beat against her, pitiless, till, her pain 
oe at length by grief’s too piercing 
b 


t, 
Indifferent she beholds her greenery cast 
To heaven’s four winds, nor seeks she to 
retain 
Some fragment of her summer garment, fain 
Therewith to hide her nakedness, but past 
The season of her budding, mute and chill, 
“ Here, Fate,” she thinks, “ thow hast no more 
to do!” 
When, ’midst the frozen drops black clouds 
distil, 
A sudden ray of sunshine; breaking th: 
Teaches her she has strength to ‘suffer still, 
And with one gleam of joy doth all her.pain 
renew. 
Mary J. Serrano. 


THE WOMEN ON PENNSYLVANIA'S 
COLUMBIAN BOARD. 
See portraits on page 219. 


Py BLE Pennsylvania women have not 
as large‘a representation, numerically, 
on the World's Fair State Board as have the 
women in many other commonwealths, the 
can still claim three members—Miss Mary E. 
McCandless, of Pittsburg, Mrs. Harriet Anne 
Lucas, of Philadelphia, and Mrs, Mabel Cron- 
ise Jones, of Harrisburg. 

These three women,from different sections 
of the State, are on some of the most impor- 
tant of the standing committees, and have 
been notably prompt in their attendance at 
all My regular and special meetings of the 
boa 


Miss McCandless has long been identified 
with many of the philanthropic institutions 
of Pittsburg, She is practical, shrewd, and 
energetic. A woman in the prime of life, 

of robust health and even tem- 
perament, she accomplishes a vast amount 
of work in benevolent circles. Her home 
life and home surroundings are bright and 
charming. She is spontaneous and cordial, 
unaffected and sincere. Miss McCandless is 
a member of the State Horticultural and 
Floricultural: Committee, and also of the 
State Womari’s Committee. She has open- 
ed an office in Pittsburg, from which place 
she issues to the residents of the west- 
ern part of the State such information as 
may be desired regarding the workings of 
her two departments. Miss McCandless and 
Mrs. Luvas ore both members of the Wo- 
man’s National Board of World's Fair Man- 
agers. Mrs.‘Lucas is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman's Work, She bas an office 
in Philadelphia, and the Work in this line 
has been most admirably arranged and sys- 
tematized. The Chicago authorities assert 
that no other commonwealth has made as 
much progress as has Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Lucas is well known in the social circles of 
the Quaker City, where she has held a promi- 
nent place for many years. 

Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones was the only 
woman elected to membership on the origi- 
nal State Board of thirty members, the other 
two ladies being subsequently added because 
of their membership on the National Board, 
Mrs. Jones is on the Woman's Committee, 
and also on the Fine Arts Commitiee. She 
taught for several years in the high-school 
of Toledo, Ohio, and was afterward an edi- 
torial writer on the Toledo Commercial. She 
is a woman of great practicality, with an eye 
to detail in her work on the commission, and 


has been spoken of in the highest terms by | 


those in charge of the National Bureau of 
Woman's Work at the great exposition. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook-Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


: Armour & Co,., Chicago. 


The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s “‘pearl top’’ or 
“pearl glass.” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from. 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 
Pittsburgh. 





Gro. A. Macsetnx Co. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


SOME FOOD TESTS. 


T= official food analyses by the United 
States and Canadian governments have 
been studied with interest. The United 
States government report gives the names of 
eighteen well-known baking powders, some 
of them advertised as pure cream-of-tartar 
powders, that contain alum. 

The report shows the Royal to be a pure, 
cream-of-tartar baking powder, the highest 
in leavening strength, evolving 160.6 ctbic 
inches of gas per single ounce of powder. 
There were eight other brands of cream-of- 
tartar powders tested, and their average 
strength was 111.5 cubic inches of gas per 
ounce of powder. / 

The Capadian government investigations 
were of'a still larger number of powders. 
The Royal Baking Powder was here also 
shown the purest and highest in strength, 
containing 129.82 cubic inches of leavening 
gas per ounce of powder. Nine other cream- 
of-artar powders were tested, their average 
strength being reported to be 89 cubic inches 
of vahey! ounce. 

8 are ve 
practical Soothes r. rhe indicate that 
the Royal Baking Powder 50g more than 83 
per cent, further in use than the others, or is 
one-third more economical. Still more im- 
portant than this, however, they prove this 
popular article has been brought to the high 
est degree of purity—for to its superlativ 
purity this superiority in strength is due— 
and consequently that by its use we may be 
insured the purest and most wholesome fodd. 


instructive to the 


to leave Jarge amounts of impurities in the 
food. This fact is emphasized by the report 
of the Ohio State Food Commissioner, who, 
while finding the Royal practically pure, 
found no other powder to contain less than 
10 per cent. of inert or foreign matters. 

The statistics show that tere is used in 
the manufacture of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der more than half of all the cream of tartar 
consumed in the United States for all pur- 
poses. The wonderful sale thus indicated 
for the Royal Baking Powder—greater than 
that of al] other baking powders combined— 
is perhaps even a higher evidénce than that 
already quoted of the superiority of this ar- 
ticle, and of its indispensablehess to modern 
cookery.—American Grocer. 
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[Doers succens and you shall command it 
(Ufo not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Soare supertuities to provide necessaries. 
“Truth never foars a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all is—-USE 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 
aaa and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 


MADE ONLY BY 








' N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 








The Bryant-Rings., 


. ° Are solid gold, standard 


if yor 


America. 
jowctor Gert keep them, and won't 


and styl- 
of olf caaipasneg tern aca tar 
antee , oldest makers in 


them, send us your » and it 
deliv them through the nearest reliable joweler. 


“ Santa Maria” Intagtio, $6.7. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise <7. $3.50. 


Circlet of jucky moonstones a 


doublets, any color, $3.00. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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For Smooth. Skin, Good Complexion, 
"s Tar Soap. 
for Shampooing. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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S : 
Easily Prepared, 


Goods. 


Franco-American Soups. 


and as honest as can be made. 


Factory open daily to 
(Saturdays excepted.) 


Pudding, mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 
Terra pi: 
jer, Matton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, 











Green Turtle, nm, ¥ 
Tussle, x-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gambo, 


of Uniform Quality 
and Cleanly Made, 


our Soups have established a reputation 
seldom attained by any brand of Canned 


You run no chances when using 
Such they 
were six years ago when first introduced, 
so they are to-day, as regular, as good 


visitors 


Sample can of Soup (20 varieties) or Plum 


Chicken, Consommé, 


Franco-American Food Company, 


dancers. Bat 


Broth, Clam 
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The “400.” 
Riveted and HIDDEN SPRING. 
Secured Handles, 


Insist on having ‘Phe * 400% with the od 
. If your retailer hasn’t it. we will , 
rch handles and 


A high-grade Curling Iron and distinct improve- 
ment on old styles. Has a carefully Tempered, 


SPRING ?° 


MACKIE-LOVEJOY M’F’G CO., 54-60 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—The dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris.. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness, I can find 
no powder in» Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have tried them all 
fairly. Thanking = again, I 
remain very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. — 


Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 


The famous LABLACHE 
FACE. 





AMERICAN 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A fall size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
centa, 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


Club House Cheese 
ha 





é All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
bx: plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
MMA wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular “On Care of 


iN Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 
4 : ‘ 
eS SS 


STREET . 
31g PIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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MRS. MATILDA B. CARSE. 
See portrait on page 219. 


\ THEN the history of these last days of 

the nineteenth century is written, the 
name of Mrs. Matilda B. Carse will surely 
have place among the many forceful women 
of the present day, who by their works are 
known. If she had accomplished only the 
one achievement of building the Woman's 
Temple, which is one of the most beautiful 
and perfectly equipped business buildings in 
Chicago, she would have earned a unique 
place among the distinguished women of this 
age 

It was in 1885 that she began planning for 
this great building as a national headquar 
ters of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. The 
is valued at $1,000,000. The building cost 
$1,200,000, and the rental received for it 
now amounts to $200,000 per annum. The 
entire plan of this enterprise was conceived 
by Mrs. Carse, and it was through her un 
tiring zeal and masterful business ability 
that it has become an accomplished fact. 

A few years ago, before she undertook the 
building of the Woman's Temple, Mrs. Carse 
organized the first stock company composed 
entirely of women in this country. This 
was the Woman's Temperance Publishing 
Association, which was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5000, and has since been 
increased to $125,000 

Believing that the success of the temper- 
ance work would be greatly augmented by 
the publication of a weekly paper, she ar 
ranged for the issue of such a paper, the first 
number of which was published January, 
1880, as the Signal, and it became the na- 
tional organ of the society 

Although of Scotch-Irish origin, Mrs. Carse 
is a thorough Chicagoan. Her husband, 
Thomas Carse, was a railroad manager. Fail- 
ing in health, Mr. Carse went with his family 
to France in 1870, where he died, leaving 
Mrs. Carse in Paris with three little boys, the 
eldest of whom was not yet seven years old 
While there, the youngest of these had a fall, 
which resulted in hip disease. Two years 


after her return to Chicago this little fellow 


was run over by a half-intoxicated driver of 
a heavy wagon and instantly killed; The 
tragic death of her youngest child caused 
Mrs. Carse to resolve to direct all her energies 


against the liquor traffic, and to devote the | 


remainder of her life to this effort and to the 
alleviation-of the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate 

She identified herself with temperance 
work, and in 1878 was made president of the 
Chicago Central Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance U nion, which office she still holds. This 
union is one of the most active in the coup- 
try. and supports more charities than any 
other. Mrs. Carse, under the auspices of this 
union, established the first créche in Chicago. 
The different charities supported by the or- 
ganization cost annually over $10,000. 

Mrs. Carse was the first woman in Cook 


County to be appointed as a member of the | 
School Board, where her services proved most | 


acceptable both to the board and the county. 
She is one of the Board of Lady Managers of 
the Columbian Exposition, and is the presi- 
dent of the Woman's Dormitory Association, 
which she organized in order to furnish wo- 
men of smal] means clean, comfortable rooms 
at the rate of forty cents a day during the 
World's Fair 

She established the Aid Society connected 
with the Foundlings’ Home, and has been its 
president for many years. For this institu- 
tion Mrs. Carse has raised tens of thousands 
of dollars. Indeed, ia raising funds for phil- 
anthropic purposes, Mrs. Carse has no equal. 
Business men trust not only her probity, but 
her judgment, and with ber to ask is with 
scarcely an exception to receive. Withal, she 
is a womanly woman, refined, tender, and 
large hearted, and is universally beloved by 
those who have the pleasure of her personal 
acquaintance, 

ANTOINETTE VAN Horsen. 
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Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 








{Alfred Peats 
t+WALL PAPER 


Send 5c. for postage on 100 beautiful samples of Wall Paper and 
our guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Decoration,” will 
be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, to, 12 1-2, 5c 
Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 to gc. Will refer you to more than twenty thousand well satisfied 
customers. Paperhanger’s sample books, $1,00. 

Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Renee Merchant, 
30-32 W. Thirtocath St., 
NEW YORK. 





The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 
Made on the Flower os 
Grasse, France. 


BO U Q U ET M ies eek cidaomn ic a 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 
Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
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KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable, 
Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS ON HOME DECORATION. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 
COLOR AND LIGHT. 


BRILLIANT writer and a deep thinker, discussing the 
much-mooted subject of home adornment, sums up 
his ideal in a veritable picture of words: ‘‘ A room of space, 
color, light, and tone, wLere there is neither emptiness nor 
profusion, neither glitter nor dreariness, where there are 
breadth and substance, charm for the eye, restfulness for 
the soul, animation for the spirit.” And this one vital sen- 
tence tells so much that it makes, perhaps, the best possible 
text for these few hints. 

The tendency of our modern houses is to over-decora- 
tion, and to an arrangement of details that belongs more 
properly to a shop than toa home. Our more wealthy citi- 
zens have, within a few years past, been awakened to some 
feeling for and some interest in household and decorative 
art. They have paid, and still pay, large sums to profes- 
sional men trained to the consideration of color and effect, 
and many of their rooms have been made a real delight. 
The movement. has encouraged art manufacturers of all 
sorts, and within these two decades past there has been a 
vast improvement in materials of all sorts as well as in de- 
signs for floor-coverings, wall-hangings, furniture, and the 
like. But none the less the fact remains that among the 

large number of 
people who are 
merely well-to-do, 
but who yet have 
aspirations toward 
beautiful homes, 
there is a woful 
lack of knowledge, 
and a most unfor- 
tunate tendency to 
overcrowd their 
rooms With a mis- 
cellaneous collec- 
tion of objects to- 
tally unrelated one 
to the other, and 
utterly unfitted to 
make parts of any 
satisfactory entity. 

The very foun- 

dation of success- 
ful decoration is 
color—color as the 
artist knows the 
term,not mere hue, 
as it is so often 
taken to mean. 
That relation of 
tones which makes 
a harmonious 
whole, that blend- 
ing of tints which 
gives satisfaction 
and rest to the eye, 
does more toward 
‘giving the result 
for which we seek 
than any other one 
thing can do. 
Form must, to be 
sure, be correct, 
and all lines must 
be in accordance 
with established 
laws, in order to 
get any really ex- 
cellent result, and 
the decoration of 
the object must be in keeping with the design; but if the 
color be good, the ground-work will be well laid, and all that 
follows can be shaped into perfect accord. 

Every one who has ever entered an artist’s studio knows 
the peculiar subtle charm of the place, yet few of them con- 
tain costly objects, or are furnished with lavish outlay. The 
perfection of the color and the delicious quality of the light 
which every painter demands make his room a place of 
beauty and of rest. The discord that so often offends, even 
when the cause is not apparent to the untrained eye, is never 
there. The lack of harmony and the obtrusion of separate 
details, that make of many costly rooms mere places of show, 
is happily not found; and, above all, the light is so arranged 
as to insure a peaceful glow in place of the maddening con- 
flict of rays that so often enters from the windows of an 
ordinary louse. 

In our persistent purchase of novelties, and of objects that 
are merely additional and not wholly desirable, we are far 
too prone to overlook the essential points. We endure light 
that is a perpetual fret, and make no effort to obtain release. 
We live under the daily torture of cross rays and of reflected 
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rays, and are so conventional in our methods that we con- 
tinue doing as our neighbors do. We submit to the hourly 
annoyance of tones that will never agree, and because they 
each are “ pretty” we fail to remove the offending combina- 
tion from our sight. We sigh for rest for nerves that are 
overtaxed, and in our heedlessness we fail to see that betweea 
the tormenting light and the inharmonious color the eye is 
being tortured day by day. We do precisely what our friends 
and fellow-sufferers do, and despite the opportunity offered 
by the advantages of the age in which we live, by far the 
greater number of our homes are lacking in that restful 
quality which should underlie all decoration, and which, 
where it does exist, means a home in the best and truest 
sense. 
The manner of lighting, which at 

first sight seems arranged by the ~ 
builder, and so placed far beyond as 
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any curtain can ever be, and will insure perpetual if only 
simulated sunshine; but glass is costly, and cannoi be ob 
tained by all, whereas the cloth is easily within the reach 
of every owner of a cold north room, so that it has advan- 
tages over even its better rival. 

fellow in all its tints is singularly well adapted to use as 
a shade for either natural or artificial light, except for such 
windows as are exposed to the direct rays of the sun, where 
some tone which can be trusted to subdue the light will be 
found of greater value. Ina warm sunny south room, where 
the quality of the light is delightful, and only its quantit 
needs adjustment, it is an excellent plan to arrange full comb 
curtains of some thin material in soft deep tone, and so to 
reduce the light and to obviate all glare. Nature, who never 
makes mistakes, teaches us every year how perfect is sunlight 
which falls through the medium of deep green leaves; and 
when curtains are designed for a sunny exposure, and the 
light requires to be considerably subdued, dark rich green 
gives an excellent result. Every one who has known the 
charm of a sunny room shaded by old-time green Venetian 
blinds will, I am confident, recognize this fact; and if there 
be any unfortunates who have lived without knowing this 
charm, a single trial will convince them of the value of deep 
green rightly used. 

Figured stuffs, such as China silks, in nice quiet tones of 
any color not pronounced, are good in the sunny room. 
Chintz of similar character is also serviceable, aud almost 
any material thick enough to reduce and thin enough to 
avoid shutting out the entire supply of light can be used in 
the delicious quiet neutral] tints of which we have at this 
present time so excellent a supply. The sun carries with it 
warmth of color as well as heat, and where its force requires 
to be reduced cool shades are best; whereas in the north 
room, or wherever the natural light is cold and gray, some 
artificial means of substituting those qualities which make 
sunshine so blessed a thing should be sought. Yellow gives 
the peculiar warm sunny effect that closely resembles the 
sun's own rays, and so insures true cheer. It is the color 
that Nature chooses for her brightest days, and wherever its 
soft warm tints are found there is delight for every sense. 

The lamps which are so much in vogue just now have 
done much, very much, toward improving our artificial 
light. But if the shades were well considered they might do 
even more. A really artistic lamp surmounted by a shade 
or globe of appropriately tinted glass or porcelain is at once 





our power to improve, can, after all, 
be modified to a great extent. All 
rooms which face the cold gray north 
need some warmth-giving medium 
through which the light may pass. 
And in our city homes, at least where 
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they are apt to get the additional an- 
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noyance of rays reflected from a red 
brick wall, the lower panes might well 
be curtained with some soft texture 
that would cut off the tormenting 
light from direct contact with the 
eyes. Curiously enough, this simple 
Some of covering the lower panes and 

saving only the upper ones free is sel- 
dom put into practice except by the 
artists, who are wise, and who know 
that pure line light must come from 
above. 

The ordinary method of treating 
our windows is with shades which 
are drawn down from the top, and 
which leave the lower sash quite un- 
protected, yet I will venture to assert 
that in innumerable instances the sim- 
ple turning about of the conventional 
arrangement would lessen the number 
of nervous headaches and those hours 
of fretful pain that have no recognized 
cause. Such a trifling expenditure as 
would be involved in the purchase of 
a few yards of fine yellow cheese-cloth, 
combined with only such labor as is 
required to make it into curtains and 
to hang them over. the lower sash of 
a northern window, will vastly im- 
wey the character of the room. The 
ight, in passing through the warm 
colored medium, will acquire the sun- 
ny quality that nature now denies; --~ 
and as no reflected rays can enter in 
the direct line of the eye, all that try- 
ing confusion that now exists will — 
largely disappear. Yellow - tinted 
glass that can be used for the entire 
window is of course far better than 
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a decorative feature of the room and a perfect source of 


light as well. The color of shades is often bad in the ex- 
treme. It is chosen for either its intrinsic prettiness or by 
the dictate of some caprice, and is used with utter disregard 
of the quality of the light that it will give, so that it is not 
uncommon to see shades of cold and trying color, and even 
blue is frequently in use. Yet we every one of us know 
that when upon the stage an uncanny, strange, or supernat- 


ural effect is sought, the blue lights are at once turned on! 
Not that I mean to assert that yellow is the only color 


adapted to the shedding of a perfect light, nor to be under- 
stood to be didactic as to what should or should not be used, 
but only to call attention to a neglected or forgotten fact. 
For while it is true that no color can be more fully trusted 


than can yellow in all its shades, and that from the palest 
corn-color to the deepest orange it can be relied upon to do 
excellent service, and that in the selection of all other colors 
care as to the special tint must be exercised, else failure will 
be the result, there are other tones which may be preferred 
by some, and which may better suit the requirements of any 
specified room. 

Some shades of pink are charming as mediums for quali- 
fying light, and red can be used with good results where 
decorative effect is sought, but for work of any sort or for 
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continued reading it is very bad. Delicately tinted o- 
escent glass is admirable for gas, lamps, and electric lights, 
all three, and where its ‘cost, is not ah objection, can be 
recommended without reserve. 

When one of our now familiar theatrés was first thrown 
open to the public sight its peculiar charm of ‘light was dis- 
cussed by ah who enjoyed its quiet elegant tone. It was 
by common consent declared to be the most restful building 
of the sort in town, and to far outdo all others that then 
were known. Yet its charm lay largely in a gimple device, 
and much of its popularity was due to the absence of all 
giare, and to the lovely opal tints of the glass that screened 
the lights, and which sent the rays in softened sweetness 
downward upon the heads of:all who nightly sat beneath 
their charm. 

If the light that enters a rgom through its windows, or 
that illumines its every corner through the shade of a lamp, 
be soft and beneficent, so that we are conscious of nothing 
but a delightful atmospheref and the color—that is, the 

radation of tones and the relation of each to the other—be 

armonious, the foundation is well and satisfactorily laid. 
If when we furnish our homes we would bear these two 
facts in mind they would know far greater charm. If when 
we plan the outlay of such means as may be ours we 
would be guided by what each room as a whole should 
be, and would refuse to be tempted by the glitter of each 
separate piece of gold, our homes would be far more de- 
serving of the name. If we would learg to look upon our 
houses not as museums into which to crqwd as great a num- 
ber of objects as the space allows, but as dwelling-places in 
which our minds as well as bodies have need to develop 
and to grow, we would be happier for the fact. For home 
in its true sense must mean the brightest spot upon the 
earth ; the place wherein our mi and jes are at 
peace; where comfort is ever at’our command; where that 
true elegance which might be translated into ect fitness 
is seen upon every side; where ornament is always in good 
taste, where it gives pleasure to the;eye, but where it 
is never allowed to interfere with freedom and with life; 
where decoration is well considered, and the primary fact 
is borne in mind that the simplest things can be made to do 
the best of service, and that lavish outlay is in no wise essen- 
tial to a thoroughly good result. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


int Creams.—Take a pound of crushed or cut loaf- 
sugar, and a teaspoonful and a half of cream of tartar mixed 
with a teacup of cold water; put in @ tin pan and shake up a 
little; boil on a hot fire or gas stove for ten minutes or more, 
until a little, cooled in water, can be rolled into a ball by the 
fingers. Take off, let cool a little, beat with a spoon till it 
turns white; add three drops of oil of peppermint: mix 
well. If it hardens too quickly while being beaten, stand 
the in a tin of boiling water. Form into rough lumps. 
iny Oakes.—Take 1 cup of boiled ny, 1 egg, 
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1 table-spoonful of flour, half a cup of sweet milk, salt to 
taste; mix well. Fry ona hot griddle. 

Salted Almonds.—Take 1 pound of Jordan almonds; 
cover with boiling water; let stand for five, minutes; remove 
the skins; add 1 teaspoonful of olive oil; put into an iron 
meat pan and stand in the oven for twenty minutes—til! the 
althonds are light brown in color; stir continually. Empty 
on a flat dish, and shake table salt over them. 

Mince Pies.—The mince-meat: Take the hind hock and the 
— of —« 4 pF pane when cold, chop fine. Take 

cups of finely cho apples, a cup of slightly cho 
seeded raisins, and the peel of an phar Ae cut -~y Put. - 
saycepan; cover with water and cider in equal proportions; 
cook well without stirring. Add a cup ‘of finely chopped 
suet, 2 cups of the chopped meat, half a teaspoonful of black 
pepper, a teaspoonful each of mace, allspace, and cinnamon ; 
mix well. Add brandy and sugar to the taste; thin with 
sweet cider. This mince-meat will keep all winter if tightly 
clossed in glass jars and stood in a cool place. The pie- 
crust: Take 5 cups of flour, a cup each of lard and but- 
ter, a teaspoonful of salt. Cut with a knife the lard and 
butter through the flour till well mixed. Add sufficient 
water to make the dough of right consistency. Roll out as 
lightly as possible. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Utster.—([See Fig. 8.} 
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The New Building of 


MESSRS. STERN BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Dry-Goods, Upholstery, Ladies’ Garments, and Millinery, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 West Twenty-third Street, 


and 


23, 25, 27; 20, 31, 33, and 35 West Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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IFTEEN years ago, Messrs. Stern Brothers, deciding that Twenty-third Street was certain to become one of the business thoroughfares of the city, removed their 
business from Sixth Avenue to this street; at that time theirs was the first building to be devoted to trade on that street. To-day their ma nificent establishment. is 
the most prominent and finest building on the street, and, for that matter, the largest and finest building in the city devoted to the retail dry-goods trade alone, as 
this is. Their reputation has been made by selling strictly high-class goods, and perhaps no other house in the trade has won to as great a degree the full confidence 
of its patrons. he architecture of the building is especially pleasing, with its imposing size and simple effective lines. The spacious vestibule at the Twenty - third 

Street entrance is framed in mahogany and floored with mosaic tiling, and in the ceiling of the vestibule is a brilliant cluster of electric lights. The interior of the buildin is 
very wide and commodious, the aisles being so spacious as to preclude all possibility of that crowding which makes shoppifg so wearisome to many women, and the paaie of 
clerks is so large as to insure prompt attention to the wants of all customers. : 

Another improvement of special importance to those wishing to match or compare colors is the erection of a large and i ildi ighti 
all the floors and giving ample opportunity for the fullest ae of all goods offered for sale before buying them. . eT ee ne a oF Ces. Mans 
Eight large and smoothly -running passenger elevators make ascent and descent pleasant. There is also a ladies’ parl iting - i i i 
and all comforts to those who wish to rest at any time. : ee ee ee eee 

The mail order department is one of the greatest efficiency and usefulness. This department is designed for the convenience of those out of town who wish the benefit 
of metropolitan stock and prices, and who are not able to attend to it in person. Such customers will find the mail order department their readiest helper. Its staff consists of 
fifty persons, each one in charge of some one department in which he or she is an ce ig Orders received by mail are given to the expert under whose special department the 
= er falls, and the greatest care and taste and judgment are exercised in filling such orders as nearly as possible as they would be filled under the supervision of the person 
ordering. 

Messrs. Stern Brothers have also perfected the pneumatic cash service which has proven so successful in the t in makin i i 
possible. This very large new plant—the largest of its kind ever made—is certain to sake this important part of their ¢ service poe Soe ~ hon ing Pha pt inen 2a my ain 
‘ Fan ervaney attention has been given to the comforts of their employees. They have their own pleasant lunch-rooms and well-appointed toilet-rooms in which they are cared 
rx whenever necessary. 


ry 
A visit to this establishment just now when the counters are filled with the choicest spring and summer fabrics and the most beautifully tinted millinery, wi ers im- 
mings of all kinds, is certain to be of unusual interest and profit. * * * . 5 a ly tinted millinery, with flowers and trim 
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Spring Hats. 
si hat Fig. 1 is of light brown dotted net, which is 


shirred and banded with narrow straw braid. Light 
blue ribbon is twisted about the crown, forming a small 
rosette at the back and a larger bow on the front, to which 
are added a light blue pompon and a long pin. 

The black lace hat Fig. 2 has a plateau on the crown of 
black net embroidered with jet and yellow straw, and pleated 
lace on the brim A targe bow of ye llow ribbon five inches 
wide is placed on the front, ornamented with a buckle and a 
black aigrette 


Spring Dresses. 


ne E embroidered gray wool is the material of the dress 

Fig. 1 The back is cut princesse, while at the front 
skirt and bodice are separate, and both fastened on the side, 
with the junction covered by a wide embroidered girdle. A 
gathered guimpe of the same material is about the neck, 
framed in a bertha frill of embroidery, 

The dress Fig. 2 is of light green wool bengaline with 
black Bourdon lace. A band of lace edges the front breadth 
of the skirt. The short bodice, which is completed by a 
deep lace girdle, laps to the left side, and has revers faced 
with silk and edged with lace, opening on a silk plastron 
with a high lace collar. The sleeves are double-puffed, with 
a lace band and cuff 

A young lady's dress of striped homespun in green, gray, 
and violet is bordered with two black silk box-pleated 
ruches around the skirt. The bodice, which enters the skirt 
under a narrow black silk belt, is cut low, plain at the front, 
and pleated in at the back, with draped black silk revers 
framing an opening that is filled in by a guimpe and high 
collar of the same material 


The Annual Round of Society. 


Q' \CTETY is divided into so many branches that it is dif- 
\ ficult to exactly define the word, but there is one branch 
of it, which might be termed Fashion, that is distinctly mi- 
gratory. This does not mean those who go abroad for the 
summer, or for a season, but that limited class of people who 
are on the wing for almost the entire year, with a settled 
route laid out by Mrs. Grundy. This portion of society 
generally repeats itself year after year; for now the Goddess 


Fig. 1.—Emsromerep Woo. Dress.—[See Fig. 3. } 





Fig. 3.—Back oF 
Dress Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or 
Dress Fre. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Dness wirn Bourpon Lace.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 1.—To.iz Hart. Fig. 2.—Buiack Lace Hart. 


of Fashion has sanctioned several places, and it does not do 
to go outside the regular track. It is not so in England, al- 
together, for space is limited, and the people of high life 
simply go from town to country house, as a rule, and find 
their pleasures in their own island. They do not take an- 
nual trips to the South, for they must then leave their coun- 
try and the best society behind. But here it is different. In 
this wonderful land of ours a day’s journey will take you 
from the frosts of winter to the warmth of spring, or from 
summer’s heat to comparative comfort, as far as the temper- 
ature is concerned, and society has taken advantage of this. 
As has been said, this class of migratory society folk is lim- 
ited, because it requires leisure and wealth; but it is pleasant 
to contemplate the ability of some people thus to flit about. 
It is also interesting to follow them in their flight. 

At the beginning of the calendar year, for instance, a few 
are in their country houses spending the holidays. They 
may be in the pine woods of New Jersey, or scattered 
along the Hudson Valley, where they may enjoy the sports 
of winter and revel in great log fires. A goodly portion, 
however, prefer the comforts of their city homes, and re- 
main there. The end of the holidays, however, finds all 
society back in town, and the ‘‘ season” of fashion is at its 
height. There are dinners, teas, balls, repeated one after an- 
other without intermission until the beginning of Lent, and 
then the fortunate ones are up and away. Swift is their 
flight, They spread their wings to-day, and to morrow they 
are in the Land of Flowers—at St. Augustine, Jacksonville, 
and all along the Florida coasts. There are flowers and 
birds and soft spring weather to make life pleasant. There 
is yachting to be had, and countless other amusements 
while away the months that are so miserable in the North. 
With the northward passage of the spring, society leaves the 
coast. Thomasville, Asheville, White Sulphur Springs, and 
other points are filled with the same people. In the Land of 
the Sky there are driving and riding and walking. One for- 
gets the discomforts of heat and cold, of spring thaws and 
bad weather, where there is no reminder of such things. 
The faces that are seen in the ballroom and on the piazzas 





Figs. 5 and 6.—Srrirzep Woon Gown wirn SiLK 
TRIMMING. 
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Figs. 4 and 6.—Surer Watst FoR 
WALKING on TRAVELLING CosTUME, 
Fie. 2 
Figs. 5 and 7.—Bopice vor CosTuME 
Fie. 3 


of the hotels are the same that were met 
in New York at the Patriarchs’. Soa 
few more weeks slip by, and in May they 
may come back for a while to their city 
homes, for New York in May is truly 
fair. But there is another hegira before 
very long to Newport and Narragansett, 
whither the yachts have flown from the 
South or from their winter anchorage. 
The country houses along the Sound are 
filled, the Jersey coast is crowded. The 
mountain hotels have their generous 
supply of guests, and throughout the 
summer the birds of society flit and fly 
from tree to tree, cottage to hotel, until 
the advent of the golden-rod. Then 
there is but one Mecca for many of 
them, and to Lenox they fly, watching 
the leaves purpling and falling until 
Jack Frost drives society back to town, 
but only for a little while, and the year 
is ended. 

So they may repeat the next twelve- 
month, with slight variation, and meet 
their old friends over and overagain. It 
is an interesting life for a little while, 
but it grows tiresome before very long. 
Among the many people of this land 
there are but a few who can so dance 
away the year. It is an existence full 
of change and varicty until one is tired, 
and then comes the troublesome ques- 
tion, Is it really worth the while? 


Spring Costumes. 

a costume Fig. 1 is of blue-gray 

wool. The skirt is trimmed with 
narrow bias frills of silk to match, set on 
in groups of three, with a heading to 
the top one. The round bodice opens 
on a white cloth vest, and the shirt 
sleeves terminate in white cloth cuffs. 
It is completed by a cape edged with 
frills and a ribbon sash to match the 
dress, which encircles the waist and 
hangs on the right side. 

A novel costume, Fig. 2, is of navy- 
blue sacking. _ It is composed of a skirt 
and an Eton jacket under which is 
worn a shirt waist of barred silk. The 
skirt, which is three yards and a half 
wide, is composed of a gored front and 
back and one side breadth. The lower 
edge is bordered with a three-inch fold 


Fig. 1.—Gown with FRILLED 
TRIMMING. 
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of the material. The top is pleated in two box 
leats at the back, and:is finis with a stitched 
d, pointed at the front and narrow at the back. 
The jacket is sliglitly double-breasted, fastened 
with a double row of gilt buttons, and has a shawl- 
collar faced with black velvet. The shirt waist is 
shown in Figs. 4 and 6. The front is gathered at 
the neck and waist, and the back pleated in a broad 
box pleat. The full sleeves are carried up in a 
tab on the shoulder seam and caught with a gilt 
button. The collar and flaring cuffs are of fine 
white linen; a band coming from the collar is but- 
toned to the front of the waist, covering the fasten- 
ing. The ‘‘stock” tie is the three-cornered half of 


Fig. 2.— 1830” Wa.kine or TraveLiine Cos- 


TuME.—([See Figs. 4 and 6.] 
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a black foulard handkerchief twenty-eight inches 
square; it is carried around the neck under the 
collar from front to back, then back to the front, 
where the ends are knotted as illustrated. 

The costume Fig. 3 is composed of a skirt and 
cape of tan and green changeable cloth, and a bod- 
ice of green peau de soie. The skirt is composed 
of five bell-shaped flounces, each lapping four 
inches upon the one below, and stitched down 
where it laps; the flounces are mounted on a bell- 
shaped silk foundation skirt interlined with crino- 
line around the bottom. Fig. 5 shows the font 
and Fig. 7 the back of the bodice. The front o) ens 
on @ horizontally tucked vest, and its edges are 
studded with small gilt buttons, A narrow pcinted 
belt crosses the vest and back, passing unuer the 
fronts. A high stock-collar is at the neck. The 
small cape is lined and piped with the same silk as 
the bodice is made of. It has a deep turned-over 
collar, and a clasp with a chain at the open throat. 


As to Ourselves. 


T is a fact which no one disputes, that nothing 
worth having is got in this world without hard 

work and waiting. Yet when we set ourselves 
seriously the task of gaining a great good, we be- 
come astonished and, complain loudly at the dis- 
covery that we have to work hard and wait long to 
get it. This is about as reasonable as if a man 
should acknowledge that two and two made four, 
and should grumble because in his private cash 
account he could not make two dollars and two 
dollars add up to five dollars. 

Nothing we find out in life is more utterly con 
founding than this: that truth is not only true in 
the abstract, but that it is true for ws, It is not 
only a copy-book axiom, but a vital fact in life, 
that if we do good, good is bound to come of it; 
and if we do evil, we must expect evil. It seems 
to take a long time before Nature convinces each 
of us that we live under her law as individuals in 
common with all mankind. We concede that her 
law is immutable, but we have a secret conviction 
that an exception is to be made in our own par- 
ticular case. 





Fig. 3.—Costume wirn FLouncep Skirt 
AND CapPe.—([See Figs. 5 and 7.] 
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NEW BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


Have you made your plans for the summer, or 
would you know aught concerning our great American 
health and pleasure resorts and the luxuries of modern 
travel? You will find by consulting the revised 
edition of the 


““FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 


many useful hints and much practical information, 
presented in a clear, concise, and readable manner. 

This is a series of books published by the Passen- 
ger Department of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, and comprises some of the most valu- 
able of recent contributions to the literature of travel. 
Following is a partial list: 


THE LUXURY OF MODERN RAILWAY TRAVEL 


32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in several colors on heavy coated paper ; 
illustrated by fine engravings from original subjects by Fleming and other artists 
of the American Bank Note Co. ; also a large colored-plate inset of a vestibule 
train and diagram. This handsome little brochure presents in an attractive and 
interesting manner the perfection to which modern means of travel have attained, 
and contains useful information for every traveller and every person interested in 


the development of one of the most important agencies of our nineteenth-century | 


civilization. A copy of this book should be obtained by every person intending 
to visit the World’s Fair next summer. Most beautiful book of its kind ever 
printed. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THE RAILROAD AND THE DICTIONARY. 


16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting treatise on the subject of railroads, 
containing an abstract from the “Century Dictionary,” with cuts of the various 
appliances used in the construction and operation of modern railways ; should 
be on the desk of every person who does not possess the “ Century Dictionary.” 
Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


, 


AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS. 


A 4o-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in three 
colors; reverse side-printed in two colors, briefly describes and illustrates the 
principal health and pleasure resorts of New York, New England, and Canada, 


including approximate time and rates of fare from New York, and from | 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The most valuable map of this region ever pub- 
lished. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


‘* Saratoga the beautiful! Saratoga the charming! Saratoga the perfect! 

** The Springs of Baden Baden have visitors from every country on the globe; the gilded 
halls of Monte Carlo are filled with representatives of every class and clime; the Baths of Carls- 
bad are sought by invalids from everywhere; the Lakes of Switzerland attract lovers of nature 
from all lands, but Saratoga is now and will perhaps always remain ‘The World's Greatest 
Watering Place.’”’ 


32 pages, narrow octavo; printed in two colors. Contains just the infor- 
mation required by persons contemplating a trip to these famed resorts—all 


NEW BOOKS FOR MEN. 


THE CATSKILL. MOUNTAINS. 


*“‘And lo! The Catskills print the distant sky, 
And o'er their airy -_ the faint clouds driven, 
So softly blending that the cheated eye 
Forgets, or which is earth, or which is heaven.” 
| rgets, , 








32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in two colors. The pictures tell the story; 
| the type simply supplies useful details. Undoubtedly the best book on this 
region ever issued, Attractive cover. Ready June ist. Sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


TWO DAYS AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


‘* Pillar'd around by everlasting hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods, 
Crowned by the rainbow, canopied by clouds 
That roll incense up from thy dread base.” 





32 pages, narrow octavo; with numerous illustrations. A very convenient 
| book for visitors to the World’s Greatest Cataract, as it gives full information as 
| to how one can best see the wonders of Niagara and vicinity. Sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
“THE NATION’S PLEASURE GROUND AND SANITARIUM.” 


** The sweet green valleys ridged with heathery slopes 
The streams whose soft blue arms encircle all, 
And far away, the northern mountain tops, 
Hued like the azure of the dewberry, 
And mingling with the regions oi the rain.” 





32 pages, narrow octavo. “The Great North Woods,” as this portion of the 
Empire State has frequently been called, is filled with mountains, lakes, and 
streams, abounding with game and fish, and containing hundreds of miles of 
wilderness that have never been traversed by a white man. To those who love 
nature in her wildest forms, this little book will be of particular interest. It is 
illustrated with a number of original engravings and illuminated cover; also a 
new and excellent map of this region printed in three colors. Sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


‘‘Dame Nature once, while coating well 
| This fiery mass o'er which we dwell, 
Had surplus left of ends and outs. 

These masses vast in ruin thrown, 
By streamlet worn and grass o’ergrown, 
| In winrowed heaps lie hereabouts.” 


32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of the region of the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, with new illustrations ; illuminated cover ; 


also a new and excellent map of this region printed in three colors. Sent free, 
postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


| THE LAKES OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


**In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet ?” 


| 

32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication of this character that has 

| attempted to describe the whole of this delightful region, so full of natural beauty 
and historic interest. Illustrated with numerous engravings ; illuminated cover. 

| Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


| SUMMER RESORTS AND SUBURBAN HOMES ON THE HARLEM 
AND THE HUDSON. 


about the hotels, means of travel, and other special features of interest; new | 


illustrations ; illuminated cover. Ready June 1st. Sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD. 


“To breathe the glory of the taintless air 
With pleasurable pantings of the blood, 
To wander over sweetly smelling fields, 
To lie upon the heathery slopes and dream— 
To dream, to plan, to picture.” 


“HEALTH AND PLEASURE” is the New York Central's Tourist 
suide to the great summer and winter resorts of America. 

It contains over 400 royal octavo pages; is beautifully illustrated with 
more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numerous maps. Illuminated Cover. 

This is the most valuable book of its character ever issued, and presents a 
variety of useful information, both for the tourist and home-seeker. It embraces 
over one thousand tours, covering all the principal resorts of the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico ; also an interesting chapter on Japan. Its list of hotels 
and boarding-houses taking summer boarders is very complete, and forms an 


important feature of the book. Ready May 1st. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt 


of ten cents in stamps. 


| 





A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in four colors ; 
| and on the reverse side, type matter, printed in two colors; the whole beauti- 
fully illustrating the territory tributary to the Harlem and Hudson Divisions of 
the New York Central, including the Catskill Mountains on the West, Saratoga 
and North Adams on the North, and the Litchfield and Berkshire Hills on the 
East and Northeast. This is believed to be the finest map of this region ever 
| published. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


436 2 MILES IN 425% MINUTES. 


32 pages, narrow octavo ; printed in two colors, with map and nine full-page 
photogravure illustrations. This is a record of the most wonderful long-distance 


| run ever made by a passenger train, with other valuable information. Illumina- 


ted cover. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


TWO TO FIFTEEN DAYS’ PLEASURE TOURS. 


32, pages, narrow octavo; giving information regarding several hundred 
short pleasure tours, within the reach of all citizens of the metropolis who intend 
to take two or more days’ vacation. Beautifully illustrated. Illuminated cover. 
Ready June rst. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 





Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps. 





Address GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, 


New York Central & Hudson River R. 


R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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SPRING ULSTERS. 
See illustrations on page 220. 

‘Q°HE ulster Fig. 1 is of mixed fawn-colored tweed, with 

brown Hercules braid on the cape. It is of a comfortable 

double-breasted shape, with half-fitted back, completed by a 

long military cape, which is surmounted by a double cape- 

collar and a pleated ruff. 

\y Fig. 2 is a jaunty cloak for a young lady, of light tan 
joth with pipings of terra-cotta-red cloth at all the edges. 
he multiple cape is detachable. leaving the cloak to be 

worn as shown in Fig. 3. It is half adjusted, with a middle 

seam at the front, but none at the back. 


UNTRIMMED SPRING AND SUMMER 
HATS. « 
See illustrations on page 220, 

VARIETY of the season’s new straw and chip hats are 

illustrated on page 220. In the oP on the left is 
shown a small fine black straw hat, edged wi straw lace, and 
with a bent plateau of the lace surmounting the crown. The 
small capote with a knoblike crown.is of lace straw inter- 
mingled with gold. Three wider-brimmed hats are shown, 
one of braid in two colors, with two borders of straw galloon, 
and two of light straw with an insertion of checkered fancy 
straw. In the group on the right are shown a country hat 
of fancy rough straw, and an Empire bonnet with flaring 
front, long ears, and short back, made of the finest Tuscan 
straw in light brown, with old-rose straw inside the brim. A 
small plateau bonnet is of open straw and gold galloon, and 
& small convex bonnet is of black chip with black straw- 
lace edging. A wide-brimmed round hat of light straw is 
bordered with two silk wires in the way favored on felt 
hats this winter. 


JABOT OF CHIFFON AND LACE. 
See illustration on page 220, 

WIDE scarf of pink chiffon, sloped along the right side, 

and there edged with wide lace, forms this jabot. It is 
a in folds, which are tacked on a pink ribbon that 
éxtends from the throat to the waist, where a knot of ribbon 
is placed. The top is completed by a butterfly bow of chiffon, 
and fastened to a collar made of a folded ribbon. 


























“THE BREEZY MONTH OF ALL 
THE YEAR.” 
4 bs month by the Romans was called 
Martius, from the god Mars; by the 
Saxons, Monath, signifying stormy month. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
by an edict of Charles LX. of France, Janu- 
ary instead of March was to hold precedence 
as opening the new year. A quarter of a 
century later Scotland adopted this arrange- 
ment, but England held aloof until 1752. 
+ An old saying, current years ago amon 
Scotch and English people, represented March 
as ever in the attitude of a borrower, and 
April the ever-willing helper to the three 
days of its own store first at hand. 

n a poem, ‘* The Complaynt of Scotland,” 
“The borial blastis of thre borowing dais of 
Marche hed chaisset the fragrant flureise of 
evyrie fruit tree far athourt the fieldis.” 

An ancient popular rhyme says: 
“Marche borrowit from Averill 
Three days, and they were ill.” 
Another quotation characterizes those ‘‘thre 
ill days” in detail: 
“The first, it sall be wind and weet; 
The next, it sall be snaw and sleet; 
The third, it sall be sic a freeze, 
Sall gar the birds stick to the trees.” 
. Anold proverb sayeth, ‘‘A bushel of March 
dust is worth a king’s ransom.” oy weather 
in March is favorable to the production of 
grain on clay lands, hence, ‘‘ A dusty March 
portendeth plenty, and a wet March destruc- 
tion of both wheat and rye.” 


Swaine 4 Satiateet 
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THE LAMP SHADE COMPLETED. 


-4 PRETTY_LAMP SHADE. 


i the pretty mp which help to decorate 
a-home is a shade for the lamp.; They are 
often — expensive, but can also be easily made 
with a little ingenuity at little expense; those made 
of paper are quite as effective as those of silk. 

he one illustrated is made of crépe tissue-paper, 
and costs less than $1 50. 

The first thing to be considered is the frame (Fig. 
1.), costing 75 cents to $1 which can be bought at 
almost any large poh, my store; the tissue-paper 
can be bought in any large city, and costs 50 cents 
a roll. . Of course the color will depend upon the 
furnishings of the room for which it is intended. 

First, place the frame on the lamp, or. any con- 
venient place where it can be easily handled. Un- 
roll the paper, cut it in two parts, and stretch the 
edges of each: this must be carefully done, or the 
paper will tear. When it is accomplished, take 
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Fis, 2. 


one of the pieces of paper and 
fasten it to the frame as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. Wind the paper around 
until it meets the first fastening; 
fasten again; tie a piece of paper 
(which may be reserved) around the 
neck of the frame; arrange the pa- 
per until it falls gracefully over the 
frame, as in illustration Fig. 8. 

The second half of the paper 
should be fastened and t the 
same as the first half. The top of 
the shade must be arranged so that 
it will fall like a ruffle. 

There are many other shapes 
which can be covered much in the 
same way, and can be decorated 
with bows and flowers. 






THE REBEL QUEEN.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruos or “ Att. Sours any Conprriows of Mew,” “Ivory Garter,” 


“ Cut_ouen ov Grnron,” Ero, : 





CuaPTeR X.—( Continued.) 
FORBIDDEN LOVE. 
° Aw to tell him? What is there, then, to tell? Oh! 
Nell—yot haven't!.... Oh! you haven't!” 

Nell threw off ber cousin’s hands and sprang to her feet. 
“Thave, then! I’ve promised. Oh, Clara! it’s all very well 
for you. Your father is ; you live in a great house and 
have carriages and servants and everything; you will have 
plenty of money all your life; you can choose the best; you 


f am not so aye J as you, Nell.” 

‘You are. And dressed ten times as well. If there is 
any young man of the People that any girl might like to 
marry, you can havehim. What about me? I sit here alone 
allday! No friends ask me out! There's nobody to talk to 
except my pupils! When father is at home he sits in his 
room all the time adding up figures—he never talks to me 
even at meals. Sometimes he says, ‘How's busivess, Nell?’ 
Sometimes he says: ‘ Do this, Nell. Do this or that.’ Nothing 
but orders. I never go anywhere—I've got no nice friends. 
There is no Society for me. If I am to marry, what choice is 
there? Come with me to Wentworth Street and talk to those 
cousins of ours.’ Would you like to marry—actually to 


—one of them? No, Clara, not even your religion 
w persuade you to do that.” 
we ich does not mean that you are to take a Christian, 


‘* What am I to do, then?” 
“‘If we can’t find among our own People a husband worth 
h a wife as you, Nell, you must go without. And who 
ie you to marry one of our poor cousins? Not your 


atber, Nell, I’m sure.” 
‘And it is all talk of money — money — money, Clara! 


‘Nell, you ought, to be wiser than to talk like that. Of 
course it’s money. What have our —— gottodo? We've 
got to make ourselves strong, respected, feared. We must 
be feared before we are respected. There must be no more 
chance. of persecution—no more lower position. How can 
we become strong?. We may produce great men of intellect 
and science—great artists, great musicians; but that isn't 
enough, because even among Us a very great intellect only 
shows now and then. , Science and art and philos- 
ophy don’t make money, so they are scorned. We must 
ai money if we want to become powerful. At their own 
game—I mean the business of money-making—which oc- 
cupies ninety-nine Christians out of a hundred, we must beat 
them. And we do beat them. Yes, we do beat them. And 
they know it. They would persecute us again if they could, 
becatise our cleverness frightens them—it humiliates them. 
Nell, don't talk nonsense about the money-making. Leave 
that to those who pretend to despise what they cannot get; 
leave it to your-fine Christian lover, if you dare to acknow- 
ledge that you have one.” The girl spoke with the vehe- 
mence of one who hed to defend the pursuit of money if 
she would retain her self-respect. 

“Well, then, Clara, I have got a lover, and he is a Chris- 
tian—that is to say, he doesn’t care what religion I belong 
to, so asthe is free. So there! What is going to happen, how 
it will end, I don’t know. I think he will have his own way, 
he is so masterful. And he won't take No for an answer, 
and what am I todo? And it is terribly dull all alone here.” 

‘*Not taking No and being married, Nell, are two differ- 
ent things—wait till your father hears about it.” 

“You won't tell him, Clara?” she cried, eagerly. “You 
‘won't interfere? If you do, I will ran away. This very day, 
I will.” 

‘*No; I won't say a word if you will never let anybody 
know that I was in the secret. But Nell—Nell—oh! it is 
dreadful to think of.” 

** Wait till you see him and hear him talk; then you will 
understand. As for our og oh, Clara, it is all very well 
when you live with the rich, but if you lived nearer the other 
end you would not be so grand with your glorious past and 
your glorious future. Wait till you see my Anthony.” 

” What is he, Nell—a clerk?” 

‘Oh, no! much better than that. He is in a chemical 
works—science is his line. You can smell the works a mile 
off when the wind blows the right way. And he’s musical 
as well—I taught him the banjo. at’s how it began. 
When you sit together, you know, with nothing but the in- 
strument between, and your eyes meeting and your fingers 
touching—he’s got a light and rather pretty handling of the 
instrument, though he won't practise, and a nice voice. 
Sometimes he says he shall give up science and go in for 
Art; meaning the music-hall boards. And then, besides, he’s 
just ‘tremendous when he gets upon tyrants and the House 
of Lords. Sometimes he says he shall give up everything in 
order to get the people their rights. He's a beautiful talker, 
and han e, Clara.... Oh!’ 

“A Radical!” ‘There was scorn in the expression. ‘‘ As 
for me, I am on the side where law and order make it pos- 
sible for people to make money. Suppose the Socialists were 
to get in, where would our money be?” 

“T’'m sure I don’t know. I've got no money. Not that 
Anthony is a Socialist. He’s coming this evening, Clara, to 
supper—that is why I wanted you to come to-night. And 
—and—if there are one or = = said that you don’t 
approve, you won't say anything, will you?” 

1 te no hand fn it, mind” 


to supper. An tleman might do that, I suppose?” 
“Peay YF Clara replied, with a ghost of a smile. But 


ther—well, a know, I suppose, we've all of us got some 
trouble with our ; they were invented so as we 
shouldn't be too happy—think of our own cousins in that 
little shop!—Anthony’s mother is a kind of troublesome rela- 
tion. She.drinks awful—oh! it’s a terrible thing. Anthony 
* Begun in Hauren’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 


can't live at home —only gocs to sce his father now and then 
at his office. Hush! here be comes.” 

Mr. Anthony Hayling presented the appearance of one 
who ought to have been a gentleman but somehow, at 
some critical moment, taken a wrong turning. His features 
were very nearly handsome, his stature was tall, his figure 
good, his carriage upright. His eyes, however, were too 
bright and restless, his lips too thin, his head too small, his 
profile too sketchy, and his taste in dress too imitative, at a 
distance, of Piccadilly. His light hair curled all over his 
head, and his upper lip was adorned with a fringe very 
carefully groomed. In his button-hole, of course, he carried 
a white flower. 

He arrived just before supper-time, and at once entered 
upon an easy and graceful conversation about himself and 
his own greatness. We are too apt to consider that personal 
pride should be based upon something that the world re- 
spects—rank, wealth, intellect. Here, however, was a small 
employé in certain chemical works with all the vanity of a 
full-blown peacock. Clara listened with dislike and con- 
tempt. It would be difficult, she thought, to find among 
her own People a young man so shallow and so vain. Poor 
Nell! 

Presently supper was laid, the two girls lending a hand. 
Then the lodger appeared. 

“Emanuel,” said Nell, ‘this is my cousin Clara, and this 
is my friend Anthony.” 

The lodger howed--est at all like a working-man, Clara 
observed. She also observed that he went through the cere- 
mony of a grace before meat. Then he took his seat, and 
sat in silence, listening to the facile flow of the young man 
with interest, as if he was considering a specimen. 

Anthony took no notice of him. Such young men have 
small respect for gray hairs; they are an outward sign, not of 
wisdom, but of being ‘‘ used up”—which proves that phys- 
ical strength is still the thing most regarded in some circles. 
Emanuel, to Anthony Hayling, was only an old man. Old 
age begins earlier on some social levels than on others. 
Among the younger working-men a man is considered mid- 
dleaged at thirty, old at forty, wellnigh past work at fifty, 
and senile at sixty. At seventy he is disgracefully tres- 
passing beyond the limits allowed to life. 

Emanuel, then, sat in silence. Olara, watching him, ob- 
served that his manners at table were very far beyond what 
one expects of an ordinary working-man. She set him down 
for some person under a cloud, the nature of which was 
known to her uncle and her father; and that for some reason 
or other it was best for him to be in seclusion for a while. 
Then she returned to the study of this illegal lover; and she 
observed, to her disquiet, an illustration in fact of the abom- 
inable French proverb, ‘Il y a toujours un qui aime et 
l'autre qui est aimé.” In this case it was the young man 
who received, tolerated, and even encouraged the passion of 
the girl. Poor Nell showed her devotion ina bendeel be 
it caused her lover's glass of beer to overflow; it covered his 
fruit tart with sugar; it emphasized his talk with eyes of ad- 
miration and murmurous words of assent. One has observed 
similar symptoms in maidens of still loftier station. Anthony 
received these attentions with a kind of superior condescen- 
sion. They were due to him, in his own opinion, as to the 
superior animal, by the girl who was engaged to him. 

‘I’m aman of Science; Miss Angelo.” Anthony recalled 
her attention by addressing her personally; his talk had 
been of that copious, facile, commonplace, day-before-yester- 
day wisdom to which one gladly closes the ear of attention. 
‘*T am a man of Science, I’ve passed examinations, And I 
am a man of Art, too. I will play and sing to you presently, 
if you like. And I’m a Social Reformer, too.” 

‘* Three rolled into one!” cried the admiriug Nell. ‘‘ Think 
of that, Clara!” 

‘It’s unusual,” the young man continued, modestly and 
awkwardly. ‘‘ Because one doesn’t know which line to take 
up for choice. It’s this way, as Nell knows. If I stick to 
the works—where I am alrcady indispensable—‘ What we 
should do without Hayling,’ the Manager said only this 
morning, ‘I don’t know '—that’s what he said, Nell.” 

‘‘He knows a good man when he’s got one,” the girl re- 
lied. 
ne Well—if I stay there, some day I shall become manager 
—a thousand s year—that’s all—only a thousand a year. 
But what’s money compared with position? I never allow 
money to decide anything. one I go on the Music Hall 
boards—why, worse singers and players than me make their 
fifty pounds a week—of course it’s hard work, I know, and 
the public is uncertain— but still—fifty pounds a week! 
Then, again, it isn’t the money, but the position! Noone in 
the world cares for money less than me. Well—but suppose 
I jack up both and go into the House—you should have 
heard my speech last March at the Parliament—there’s cer- 
tain glory waiting for me to pick it up—only one has got to 
live.” 

“ Anthony is the one to lead the people,” said Nell. “No 
one like him for that.” 

“Not since Charley Bradlaugh weat under,” Anthony 
replied, modestly. ‘You come some night, Miss Angelo, 
and hear me speak.” 

“ Are you a Socialist, Mr. Hayling?” 

‘Socialist? Not exactly,” he answered. ‘‘ Socialist? 
That means everybody getting the same pay, the skulk and 
the sneak and the blackleg, with the worker. Not good 
enough for me. 1 want every man to have what he earns— 
all he efrns. What he makes is his—for himself—no Social- 
ist rot for me; no working for other people; not to share a 
venny with the skulks; not to give a penny to make any 
fa middleman rich; and not to pay taxes to keep any class 
in idleness.” 

“ Are you going to take their money from the poor people 
who are rich, then?” 

“Not in the way you think; I am only going to make 
their money of no use to them, that’s all. Strikes you as 
original, that idea, doesn’t it? I don’t give it away to every- 
body, you know. If we choose to say that there shall be no 
more rich people there will be no more, and that in less time 
than you can understand.” 

* How will you do that, Mr. Hayling?” 

‘Quite easily,” he replied, in his light and airy way. 
“We shall just stop paying any interest; no more dividends; 
we shall take over the gas, the water, the trains, trams, and 
omnibuses; we shall make interest illegal. What more do 
you want?” 

Clara laughed. ‘ You will find it very easy indeed.” 

** As soon as I begin you shall see the splinters fly. First, 
I shall make myself what my father wanted to be but couldn't, 
a leader of the people. If preaching would settle the iabor 
question, Dad would have settled it long ago. But there, 
perhaps after «ll I shall stay at the works.” 

“Don’t,” said Nell. ‘Go into the House and be Prime 
Minister!’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
** Per’ to = All I can say is that the last time 


I talked with — before strangers ” — he nodded, 

a. the direction of Emanuel—‘‘I can’t tell you 

name, but you’d be surprised if you knew who he was, 

‘ Young man,’ he said, ‘you are the sort we want in the 

House. If I'd fifty with me like you’—but I mustn’t re- 
t all he said. Cabinet Minister draws five thousand. 
ame money! Think of the position!” ' 

‘‘ His father,” said Nell, admiringly, ‘‘ is proprietor, I told 
you, of a Labor Organ. His name is Anthony Hayling, 
too!” Emanuel started. ‘‘ He is a very clever man, whi 
rs creme "she nodded sideways, indicating the intellect of 
the son. 

Emanuel looked up, suddenly taking an interest in the 
conversation. 

“Your name,” he said, ‘‘is Anthony Hayling, is it? Eigh- 
teen years ago I knew one Anthony Hayling. He was then 
an officer on a sailing a / in which I took a voyage from 
Malaga to Alexandria. Your face as well as your name re- 
minds me of him.” , 

‘** Yes,” Anthony answered, carelessly. 
sailor for a long time. He gave it up about a dozen years 
ago, and came here to muddle away his money on his Labor 
Organ, which working-men won't read. I dare say he was 

our friend. If you want to see him you can find him at 

is office.” The appearance of the stranger, with his gentle 
look and soft voice, did not attract him. ‘ What was I say- 
ing?” he wenton. ‘Oh! yes. If I were to go in for politics 
I should lecture and organize.” 

‘* On what subjects would you lecture, young man?” asked 
Emanuel. 

‘* Social economy! I don't suppose,” Anthony added, with 
consideration, ‘‘ that you know what it means.” 

‘* Perhaps not. hat would you organize, young man?” 

‘* Strikes, old man, strikes! There have been strikes al- 
ready, but skittles and beer compared to what I shall ar- 
range. Wealth isn’t silver and gold. It’s shares. Strikes! 
Keep on striking. Ruin theshares. Destroy the dividends. 
That’s the way to destroy Capital—which is investments.” 

“T have heard of that way. It has been tried for thirty 
years and more. Capital has been injured, perhaps, but mpre 
has been created. Capital goes on growing while there is 

ace. It will go on growing, if not here, then elsewhere. 

could show you, perhaps, a better way than that.” 

‘*Oh!”—the future gladiator of the platform.was aroused 
by this opposition. e ran ond color, and his bright eyes 
flashed dangerously. ‘‘ You know a better plan, do you? 
You know a better way—you/ And who are you, and how 
did you get at your better way? You're not'an Englishman, 
to begin with—you’re a foreigner. Well, bring out your 
better plan.” 

“In good time—in my own good time, young man.” 

** Well, then, listen to this,and then take a back seat, and 
hope that nobody will see you. When there is no more divi- 
dend there is no more capital. Shares that produce nothing 
can't be sold. When there’s nothing to sell, the workman 
takes over the plant and runs the show for himself; now 
then.” 

“ There is a better way.” Emanuel rose from the table— 
supper was finished. ‘* 2 young man ”—he spoke as 
one having pepe Ra for the sake of your father, if he 
proves to be my old and esteemed friend, and after consul- 
tation with him, and if you are worthy to be his son, I may 
impart to you that better way.” He bowed to the girls and 
retired. 

‘“* Worthy?” Anthony Hayling rubbed his forehead with 
bewilderment. The thing was incredible. ‘* Me—worthy? 
Me —the son of my father? Who is he, anyhow, Nell? 
What does he know? What does he mean?” 

“ He’s father’s lodger, Mr. Emanuel Ellis. That’s all I 
know. Don't mind him, Anthony.” 

** Well, Nell, you'd better advise him—he don’t know our 
ways—if he doesn’t want a rough-and-tumble, to keep a civil 
tongue in his head. Old as he is, I've seen older men 
knocked off a platform before now. Me—worthy? Well, 
never mind. hat's coming is this, Miss Angelo. Nell 
knows. It isn’t what youexpect. Itisu’t Socialism. That 
means the capable working for the incapable. We're not 
going to stand any such rot as that. Ours is to be the reign 
of the working-man; everything is to belong to the man 
who made it; a to be sold in national stores for 
the man who made it. o living on the work and brains of 
others, no idle men; as for getting rich, every man will get 
as rich as he can by means of his own labor, but he won't be 
able to buy the labor of say body else, nor the land, nor will 
he be able to get interest for his money, and there will be 
pensions for everybody.” 

** Isn't it wonderful, Clara?” cried Nell. ‘‘ He works it all 
out like a pattern.” 

“IT think, Mr. Hayling, that you have hardly considered 
the difficulties.” 

“ That is what they all say. The old difficulty is the com- 
bination of the men. And there was never a better chance 
of Universal Combination than to-day. Well, but as I was 
saying: perhaps I shall stay at the works after all—and per- 
haps all go on the boards,” 

** Now take the banjo, Anthony; and show Clara how 
—— you can sing and play.” 

The style of the singing was like that of his social philoso- 
phy, imitated and borrowed. He handled his banjo with 
apparent ease, which disguised his a limited mastery of 
the instrument, and his voice, musical but thin, bad caught 
ane of the touch and go which some music-hall artists 
affect. 

** When I sang that song,” he said, after his third and last 
performance, ‘‘to the Manager of the Olympiaa, he just 
ee me on the shoulder. ‘My boy,’ he says, ‘at our lit- 
tle . hop alone there’s ten pound a week waiting for you to 

ick up.’” 
“Ten pound a week!” echoed Nell, with a triumphant 
glance at her cousin. ‘‘ Fancy that! Ten pound a week!” 

At half past ten Clara walked down the street with this 
young leader of the future. He was interesting. He was so 
confident, so ready for fighting, that she almost felt as if the 
battle was already lost to her friends—the weakest Cause 
looks strong when there appears a man in battle array as its 
Champion, even though a whole army be drawn out against 
him; it was not Goliath only whom David defeated, but the 
multitude of the Philistines behind him. 

In the course of a single hour this young man had destroyed 
every institution in the country; he h — everything 
down and rebuilt it upon his own style of architecture. It 


‘‘Pather was a 


was as if on the side of Westminster Abbey were erected 
houses of small streets after the fashion of the Hinterland of 
Mile-end Road—houses for the honest, intelligent, earnest 
working-man. And so on, and soon. We know the kind 
of talk. It may be inspired by a noble preety: it may be 
founded on imitation and vanity. It is, however, the most 
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He knew nothing, but he had, | pa ay inheritance from 
his father—a glimmering of a desire for justice. Dreams of 
rts, of their selfishness, of their 
dishonesty, never have a chance of a hearing. But only to 
dream impossible oe Parents mankind from sinking 
back into the ancient hopelessness. And the more these 
things are preached, the wider these ideas are spread, the 
more difficult becomes the position of the sweater and the 
grinder. Because, you see, the world is growing graduall 
to — the sweater, and nobody likes to be Senpleed. 
Therefore let us encourage the dreamers, even the shallow- 
brain who steals his dreams. : 

Clara walked beside the young man in silence. At the 
end of the street she sto . “T take a tram here,” she 
said. ‘‘One word, Mr. Hayling. You know that I am 
Nell’s cousin. She has told me something to-day which 
pains me inexpressibly.” 

*“* What's that?” 

‘That you and she are engaged.” 

“Well? Why should that pain you?” 

“ Because it is forbidden by our religion. We marry only 
with our own People. If Nell leaves her home to marry 
you, she will have to give up her religion, her father, her 
relations, her own People—everything. She will come to 
= without a single friend to wish her happiness or to stand 

y her in trouble.” 

“Well, Miss Angelo,” said the young man, airily, ‘‘ when 
she comes to me I will give her another religion—she can 
take whatever she pleases, forall I care. I will be her father, 
~~ relations, her People—everything. 4f that’s all, good- 
night.” 

fe nodded his head without raising his hat, laughed, and 
turned away. 


Cuapter XI. 
THE ‘‘ FRIEND OF LABOR.” 


THE office of the Friend of J abor—Editor and Proprietor, 
Mr. Anthony Hayling—consists of an outer and an inner 
room, the ground-floor of a little old house wedged in between 
two big modern ones. The house is so old that it has the 
projecting wooden windows and gable of three hundred 
years ago. Its floors are uneven. It would have fallen long 
ago but for the aay, A support of its neighbors. It might 
be a beautiful house but for its shabby condition and the 
want of new paint, which make it retreat between its younger 
neighbors as far as it can. The windows, however, are 
bright, because the tenant, the above-named Editor and Pro- 

rietor, cleans them with his own hands once every week 

rom top to bottom. For the same reason—namely, that 
the tenant himself scrubs the floor—the house within is clean. 
_ The pes is sold in the front office to the few who bu 
it. The boy who dispenses it and watches over the till 
finds the work all too light for his energies. In the room 
at the back sits, all day long, the Editor. Here he writes 
the paper; here he cuts out the extracts which mostly fill 
its eight columns; here he passes the proofs; here he spends 
the greater part of the day. The two tables are littered 
with papers English, American, French, German, and 
Italian. The me contains nothing but articles and news 
belonging to the world of labor; there is always a leading 
article bythe Editor. I believe it makes rather heavy read- 
ing: but if anybody knew of this paper, and could make a 
complete collection of the numbers from the beginning, he 
would possess a most precious record of all that has been 
attempted, taught, done, and—in condensed form—said on 
the labor question for the last ten or twelve years; for it is 
now about that time since the Friend of Labor began its 
career. 

This afternoon the Editor sat, as usual, in his back office. 
He had turned his chair to the fire and put his feet on the 
fender, gazing into the empty fireplace. On the table, 
among the piles of paper, lay the editorial tools—the paste 
and the scissors, the ene pee and the pen, and the to- 
bacco-box. In the editor's right hand was a long pipe, 
charged ready for the ee touch of flame. But he did 
not light that pipe; he sat with meditative head; he was de- 
jected; he beat a tattoo upon the arm of his chair with his 
left hand. 

He was a man between ms and sixty; the lines of his 
face were fine, though age and perhaps trouble had robbed 
him of his old comeliness and brought up the bones and cor- 
rugated the forehead. His eyes were deep and clear, set be- 
neath a perplexed and shaggy brow; he looked, as he was, 
a kindly creature, kindly and thoughtful. This twofold 
quality permits itself to be read in the face of every man 
who possesses it. His hair was an iron gray; and his beard, 
i behind, not upon, his chin, was white; his hand 
showed more knuckle than is common among penmen; it 
looked like a hand which had done rough work. He wore 
an old blue pee. a comfortable old jacket convenient for 
work. He had no waistcoat, and an old leather belt served 
him instead of braces. His necktie was a running knot, the 
ends lying loose, ready to fly free, after the fashion of the 
old portraits. He had been a sailor, this Editor: it was 
more than a dozen years since he had changed his profes- 
sion, but he looked a sailor still. 

Outside—it was the less desirable side of the main thor- 
oughfare—the stream of life passed along the broad pave- 
ment, always a double current up and down. People stopped 
to look in the shop windows as they passed, but no one 
cared to look at the windows of this office, though a copy of 
the a was pasted on the glass within for all who chose 
to read. Nobody turned into the office to buy a copy; the 
current number lay piled on the counter; the boy behind 
the counter sat in his place upon the office stool, and, with 
his head reclined on the paper, was fast asleep. The office 
cat basked and purred in the sunshine of the office window, 
the bluebottles which belonged to the fried-sansage shop 
three doors off, and had got to this place by mistake, buzzed 
about the windows. The place had a peaceful and a re- 
tired aspect. business man would have found the show 
of trade somewhat slack; a poet would have murmured that 
here indeed it was always afternoon. 

“‘ Boy!” cried the Editor. 

The boy made no response. The Editor slowly rose and 
opened the door. “Ahoy, there—boy!” he cried. 

The boy lifted his head and looked up, sleepily. 

“Bring me your book.” 

The boy picked up the volume in which, one by one, he 
entered his sales, and took it into the Editor’s room. 

“If this barky, my lad, could afford a bo’s’n, which it 
can’t, I'd spend a penny on a rope’s end to keep you awake. 
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Hand over. Now then. 
did you sell last week?” 

‘A hundred and twenty-one.” 

“Ten and a penny. And your wages are 
seven and six, and the rent of this old shanty 
is forty pounds a year, and the cost of print- 
ing the thing comes to two pound ten a week. 
If we reckon the keep of the old woman and 
me there’s another thirty-five shillings a week. 
Now, my confidential clerk, tell me what is 
the profit per week to the proprietor of this 
valuable paper?” 

The confidential clerk grinned. 

** And you're too proud to scrub the office?” 

**T’m a clerk ; I'm not a railway porter.” 

** Well, I can scrub it for myself. Go back 
to your seat and resume your penn’orth of 
‘ Juniper Jack.’ I looked at it this morning. 
The author, my lad, talks about ships and 
ships’ gear when he has never been to sea. 
But you don’t care, I sup “y 

The boy retired. The Editor sat down 
again and considered the returns—‘* A hun- 
dred and twenty-one last week, a hundred 
and twenty the week before—we are going 
up—but a hundred and twenty-eight the 
week before that—Humph! And not a sign 
from anywhere that any one reads or regards 
the Friend of Labor.” 

So he relapsed into meditation, first light- 
ing his pipe. In the front office, because the 
afternoon was drowsy, and the boy had eaten 
a sixpenny beefsteak pudding for dinner, he 
fell asleep again, his head upon the counter. 

Presently there came along a man who 
stopped, read the weekly bill stuck on the 
door- post, and then opened the door and 
looked in. He sawa boy asleep. As the boy 
did not wake up, the visitor laid his hand 
gently on the reclining head, The boy start- 
ed, jumped up, and mechanically handed a 
copy of the paper. 

**Thank you—no—I will perhaps take a 
copy of the paper presently.” He spoke 
with a slight foreign accent. ‘‘I want to see 
Mr. Anthony Hayling—the Editor. Can I 
see him?” 

The boy pointed to the door of the inner 

office, and then, as the visitor turned in that 
direction, he laid his head down and fell in- 
stantly asleep again. At the opening of the 
door, the Editor sat up and looked around 
sharply. Visitors were rare at the office of 
the Friend of Labor. This visitor stood just 
within the open door, holding the handle. 
The two men looked at one another curi- 
ously. 
“y should know your face,” said the Edi- 
tor. “Ido know it. But I forget where I 
saw it last. I can’t for the moment connect 
your face with anything.” 

* You are gray, Anthony,” the visitor re- 
plied. ‘‘ When I saw you last—about eighteen 
years ago—you were brown. Your shoul- 
ders are round—when last we parted they 
were square. That was at Alexandria. You 
took me on board at Malaga, and you put me 
on shore at Alexandria. Do you remember 


How many copies 


now?” 
“Let me look at you, man. Come to the 
light—so. I remember your face and I re- 


member your voice. Man alive!” he cried, 
holding out his hand, ‘“‘ you are Emanuel— 
Emanuel—Emanuel Elveda. Remember you? 
Remember Emanuel? Shake hands, man— 
shake hands! I never thought to set eyes on 
you again. You came out of the darkness 
—you went back to it. All my other voy- 
ages are dreams, but that one—why, man, it 
lives in my memory—I remember every day 
of it. Do you remember the nights when 





you came on deck and beguiled my watch | 


with talk? Heavens! when you were gone 


I understood that prophets are sometimes | 


entertained unawares. Sit down, man. Sit 


down opposite—turn out the papers. So! | 


Sit there and let me look at you.” 

Emanuel obeyed. ‘I too remember, An- 
thony. You are well, my friend, and happy?” 

Just then a loud and strident feminine 
voice was heard singing, out of tune, an an- 
cient ditty once popular-—an old music-hall 
song debased from a lovely German air, 
After a line or two the singer smashed some- 
thing violently—something made of glass. 
Then she laughed loud and long. “ An- 
thony!” she cried, ‘‘ Anthony, you old Meth- 
odist! Anthony, you canting old — 
come up here and I'll smash every bone in 
your body like I’ve smashed this bottle! 
Come up, I say,come up! You're afraid to 
come! Yah! you're a coward! Call your- 
selfa man? Come up, I say!” 

Sounds followed as of a heavy body lurch- 
ing and stumbling round a room, upsetting 
chairs and knocking over light articles, then 
a final bump as of a heavy body falling to the 

round. The house shook. Silence followed. 

r. Hayling pointed upwards with his pipe. 
“Allow me,” he said, gravely smiling, ‘‘to 
answer your question by an illustration. 
You hear that gentle voice—that caressing, 
fondling voice. It is the voice of my wife. 
You now understand that I am perfectly 
happy. Shall I present you to my wife? 
She goes through three stages every day. 
For the sake of variety she sometimes rin 
these changes in the morning; sometimes in 
the afternoon; sometimes in the evening. 
But alwaysevery day. First, she gets drunk 
—uproariously drunk; at this stage she sings 
and laughs and is full of friendship for all 
the world; she then becomes, suddenly, quar- 
relsome drunk—quarrelsome—sometimes she 
puts her head out of window at this stage 
and makes the street ring with her threats 
and her accusations. Thirdly, she falls fast 
asleep, and so continues for ten or twelve 
hours. You see that here are the first cov- 
ditions of a happy household,” 
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**Can you do nothing?” 

“Nothing. The case is h Well, 
I desired at the outset to share the Common 
Lot—nothing better—and I’ve got it. One 
must not complain. Many honest fellows 
besides me, many better men, have got drunk- 
en wives,” 

“ But they do not choose their wives be- 
cause they drink.” 

“They don’t drink, you see, at first. My 
girl was as innocent of the drink craving as 
any one in the world. She was a factory 
hand. She couldn't sew, she couldn't cook, 
she could do nothing. She could hardly read 
when I married her, but she was no drinker 
of strong drink. No one knows how ig- 
norant any human creature can be until he 
marries a factory hand. Then, you see, no 
one knows what may happen if you go away 
and leave such a woman to her own devices. 
If she is at work all day she is out of mis- 
chief. When she is left alone with nothing 
to think about—well—” 


(To pe conTINUED.) 
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MOUNT PISGAH, 
FROM THE CAROLINA VALLEY. 


HE moonlight lies on Pisgah's crown, 
Where oak and pine-tree rear their head ; 
The mists of night have settled down, 
And by the whispering river spread; 
But o'er the veil, against the sky, 
The mighty mountain towers high. 


The mooglight sheds its silver stream, 
And bathes the distant mountain height ; 
Within the vale I watch and dream, 
Surrounded by a lesser light— 
4 red star sinking in the west 
Seems on the mountain-top to rest. 


I count the star a beacon fire, 
That blazes forth to stir the heart, 
And move the soul to high desire 
To play on earth a better part; 
And star and moon their spell have wrought, 
For wakes the mind to higher thought. 
Fiavet Scorr Mines. 


TABLE DECORATION. 


NHE fashion of beautifying the table, which 
l in these days is carried to such an extent, 
is by no means so original as many claim it 
to be. It is simply the revival of an old cus- 
tom. We are told that in France when the 
great joints grew distasteful, and small dish- 
es took their place, decorations of the table 
changed too. Permanent pieces called “ dor- 
matits,” or ‘‘surtouts,” made of crystal and 
mounted in silver, were placed in the middle 
of the table, and from them branched can- 
delabra of gilt and silver, vases filled with 
flowers, tiny trays covered with sweetmeats, 
or here and there statuettes. ‘Finally the 
surtout grew so large that it almost covered 
the table. People at last grew tired of the 
monotony of this ornament, no matter how 
artistic it might be, and instead the centre of 
the table was often covered with a layer of 
potter's clay, in which a florist would set cut 
flowers in any design that pleased him. Ar- 
tists were often employed to decorate the 
table, the centre of which would be covered 
with temples, bridges, amphitheatres, or em- 
blematical groups of figures, all made of 
paste. 

Sometimes the artist would represent a 
landscape covered with snow. . Carada 
invented an artificial hoar-frost, which was 
melted by the heat of the room, during 
which process the guests saw the thawing 
of the river and the budding of the trees and 
flowers, as spring succeeded winter. There 
were also the ‘‘sableurs,” who, by means of 
beautifully colored sands, powdered marbles, 
ground glass, beads, and bread crumbs, made 
very ingenious figures upon the table-cloths. 
Pau, Delorme, and Richard were the most 
celebrated of the Parisian sableurs. They 
executed their work with great ‘dexterity; a 
half-hour sufficed for the production of 
charming designs, which were, however, so 
frail that a drop of water or the least breath 
of air destroyed their beauty 

Such fancies were often made to harmo- 
nize with the porcelain used, the first being 
Oriental, followed by that of the factories 
of Vienna or Dresden. China came gener 
ally into use in France after Louis XV. had 
melted all the silver and gold plate at his 
disposal to help to pay the expenses of the 
war of the Spanish succession. 

The tastes of the women of to-day are dif 
ferently expressed. Their designs are em 
broidered on the. table-cloth: or if they do 
not care to use an-embroidered cloth, or if 
they do not want a ‘‘set piece” from the 
florist’s hands, they scatter roses, all of one 
color, selected as harmonious with that of 
the china, In the spring, violets and sprays 
of apple blossoms have their turn, 
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Easily Taken U 


Cod Liver Oilas‘t 2 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsiop‘s easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated: with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 


Prepared by Goott 4 Bowne, N. ¥. Al dreqpicts. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of ‘Ivory Soap ah opportunity to contribute to its 
literature, the manufacturers offered prizes for the lest twelve verses suitable for use 2s 
idvertisements. 27,388 contributions were received. ‘To the following was awarded the 


TWELFTH PRIZE. 
Would you choose to be the water 
In a sparkling little brook, 
Rushing over’singing pebbles, 
Or the water in a nook, 
So shut in by ferns and grasses 
That it undisturbed does. lie, 
Growing evef more unwholesome 
As the days go flitting by? 


Would you choose to be 4 housewife 
With no time to read sew, 
Or to find thé joy of livige, 
And no time from home to go; 
Or a housewife who so quickly 
Gets her daily duties done, 
She has time for rest and pleasure 
Ere the setting of the sun? 


Would you be a ep forever ? 
Ever be aislave to dirt? 

Use poor soap that cleanses nothing, 
And your skin is sure to hurt. 

If you’d be a modern woman, 
Up with these progressive times, 

You would use no soap but Ivory, 
Like the writer of these rhymes. 


By Mrs. E. L. Baker, Newark, N. J. 


Corvricut 1893, sy Tue Procter & Gamerz Co. 
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recome | | 2" be made it three minutes, thus: 
: | take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
/mend -Piso’s Cure for | | in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg— 
and some sherry if 
liked — season care- 
fully . .' se we 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing, and Stimulating. . 











for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.--E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, 
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Harper's Catalogue, 


Thoroughly. revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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CUTICURA BABY 


This beautiful’ baby boy, the son of 
Geo.. B. and Janetta Harris, Webster, 
Ind., is one . of. thousands completely 
cured by the Curicura Remepres of a 
torturing and disfiguring skin disease, 
after many doctors and remedies had 
wholly faileg. The marvellous cures daily 
performed by these great remedies have 
astonished all familiar with them. Nove 
but mothers realize how these little ones 
suffer when their tender skins are liter- 
ally on fire with itching and burning ecze- 
mas, and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and 
pimply skin and scalp diseases. To know 
that a single application of the CuTicur4 
ReMeptEs will afford instant relief, per 


manent and economical (because most 
speedy) cure, and not to use them is to 
fail in your duty. Parents, think of the 
mental and physical suffering to be en- 
dured in years to come from neglected 
skin, scalp, and bleod diseases. Cures 
made in infancy and childhood are almost 
invariably permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price: Curiovea, 80 cte.: 
Soar, 25 cts.; Resorvewt, $1.00. 
Prepared by Porrer Dnve anp CaemioAr Cor- 


poration, Boston. 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 64 pages, 
300 Diseases, mailed free. 


It. Up. 

“T am wane of 
this kind of labor. 
It is hard, disagree- 
able, wearing. "Tis 
Oe ee tind useless and almost 

+» Recgpiiltn, uncivilized anyway 

—the hardest work I have. I shall do like 
others do and get a Bissell Carpet Sweeper.” 


BISSELL “Swe 


SWEEPERS 


The “‘BISSELLS’’ are swee 
Not merely crumb brushes, 


BUTTERMILK 
TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who h 
used it Provonnee it the Best Stop 
in the World for the : 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 25 cent Soap. Ask 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 

COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street. Chicago. 
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ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS desire to make an attractive offer 
to the readers of Harper’s Bazar, which 

they hope will encourage further orders, as we 
supply all books published in England or Amer- 
ica. ‘This proposal appears nowhere else, and 
will not be made again. 


For $3.00 


We will send SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 
six months— January to June, 1893, inclusive, 
which will contain Mrs. FRANCES HopGsoNn 
BURNETT'S serial describing her own childhood 
under the title ‘The One I Knew Best of All.”’ 
Her girlhood in England, her early literary ex- 
perience and struggles, and finally her life in 
America. 





REGULAR 
PRICE, 


This subscription includes also the great Exhi- 
bition Numbers. 


Also the following two valuable Household Books, the most 
useful and newest published. 


**An able combination of theory and 
practical experience clearly told. The By Mrs. 
book will prove a valued friend to the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Taylor has earned BAYARD TAYLOR. 
the gratitude of the domestic sisterhood 1amo. 
for years to come.” —Christian at Work. 


Letters to a 
Young 
Housekeeper. 


$1.25 


SOLO OO 


**Mrs. Herrick gives very sensible 
and practical advice to housekeepers 
of moderate means who wish, as all 
women should wish, to enjoy the society 
of their friends in the best way.”—7/e 
Evangelist. 


The Little 
By CHRISTINE 


TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Dinner. 


$1.00 


$3.75 All sent, postpaid, for $3.00. 
ADDRESS: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERs, 
743°745 Broadway, New York. 
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WILL BE GLAD IN THIS ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


™ START « GARDEN 


FOR ANY ONE 
FREE OF CHARCE! 
H O W ? IN THIS WAY. 


Send the . 2 will mail fis, 
tic SOLU MBEAN SOLEBOGN' of SiRDey oni o Gucone 
Fear, bra. Sniay cat ents Poppies. (The si kets of seeds 
a le Cc 
tm 4 composing the Columbian Galleation cannot be bought elsewhere for 
less than 50 cents.) 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 

for with e th Nab di for 1 
or. t Pee con Ts aay DEN? ere © for 1893 


y state where 
you saw this advertisement. Every copy of this grand Catalogue alone costs 2 


cts., 
and its + pages are strewn with hundreds of new vings, and embellished 
with eight beautiful colored plates, all of which truthfully portray the Cream of 
ev ng in Seeds and ts. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE ' WORTH. 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds in a red 
envelope, which they should preserve 
™ with an order tor goods from the C 


t B,cash Rayment 
stores otf P’ 





WELL WORTH ATTENTION. 


The New York Observer, ;°." 
seventieth year, the oldest and best religious 
and secular newspaper, APPEALS. TO EVERY- 
BODY INTERESTED IN THE WELFARE OF THE 
COMMUNITY. General news, currént events, 
departments for all. 

Subscription, $3.00 a year in advance. 

SENT ON TRIAL TO ANY ONE FOR ONE 
MONTH FREE OF CHARGE. 


Send for Particulars of “Observer” Triangle Offer. 
“Spanish Cities’ free. 


The New York Observer appeals to all ad- 
vertisers who place BEST general, family, and 
financial advertising. Circulation East, West, 
North, and South, among people of the high- 
est class, and of ample means. A recent 
number of The Observer contained adver- 


tisements of 


Furniture, Pianos, 
Proprietary Articles (high class), 
Railroads, 





To Readers 
Ministers, Teachers, 
Professional Men, 
Business Men, 
Housekeepers, Students, 
Farmers, Parents, 
and Children. 











To Advertisers 


Have You Seen 
“THE OBSERVER” 
Lately ? 


Is Your Advertise- 
ment in It? 
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Rugs, 
Sanitary Ciothing, 

Schools, 
arpets, nsurance -Machines, 
Church Furniture, i Shade-Rollers, 


Church Lighting, Shoes, 

Clothing, Steamships, 

Cocoa, ps, Stove Polish, 

Commission Merchants, Lamp Chimneys, Teas, 

Desks, Loans, Tours, 

Dry Goods, ines, Trunks, 

Ecclesiastical Glass-work, Washing Powders, 

Extract of Meat, rgans, Watches, 

Flour, Periodicals, Wedding Stationery, 
and the advertisement of “The New York Observer” itself. 


THaEyY PAY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CLAssiFieD.—Samples and Rates sent on application. 


Address NEW YORK OBSERVER, “Ato vomn 


Music, 


Why Buy Everett Pianos ? 


Here are a few reasons for 
purchasing Everett Pianos: 


Because they are manufactured from the most carefully selected 
material. 

Because they remain in tune and up to pitch, superior to all 
others. 

Because the tone of the Everett Piano is powerful, yet pure and 
well sustained. 

Because from their sympathetic quality of tone they are admi- 
rably adapted to the voice. 

Because they contain all desirable improvements. 

Because the manufacturers are practical mechanics, familiar with 
every branch of their business, 

Because every piano is thoroughly tested before leaving the 
factory. 

Because each Everett Piano is warranted for seven years, 


If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Old square pianos and organs exchanged 
on new upright and grand pianos. 
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What is more desirable than a Refined 
Complexion? For it use 

















[MPARTS that peculiar lightness, 

sweetness, and flavor noticed 
in the finest cake, biscuit, rolls, 
crusts, etc., which expert pastry 
cooks declare is unobtainable by the 
use of any other leavening agent. 


gees 


POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER. 


“Why use Pozzoni’s?”’ Because it is a delicate, refined 
powder that the most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to 
use; it is refreshing, cleanly, healthful, and harmless, and 
when rightly used Pozzoni’s is invisible. A most deli- 
cate and desirable protection to the face from the cutting 
winds, so prevalent at this season. . 

A clear complexion is ‘maintained by the constant use 
of Pezzoni’s Complexion Powder, and a Aoor complexion is 
helped and improved by its careful and continued use. 
This cannot be said of all complexion powders, but every 
woman in America who has tried it-knows that it’s true of 
Pozzoni’s. The trouble comes from using fotsonous imi- 
tations of it. Insist upon having Pozzoni’s. The above 
illustration shows the genuine. Beware of all imitations; 
many are injurious. 





ACH spoonful does its perfect 
work. . Other baking pow- 
ders, owing to their inferior ingre- 
dients, soon deteriorate and lose 
their strength, but Royal -is so 
carefully. and accurately com- 
pounded from the purest materials 
that it retains its strength for any 
length of time, and the last spoonful 
in the can is as good as the first. 


























FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











Fine Cooking at Home. 


Some people think that 
they cannot prepare 
the delicate soups and 
sauces and. delicious 
made dishes which are 
peculiar to the best 
French cooking in their 
homes. But by use of 


Liebig Company s 
Extract of Beef 


as a stock for Soups, 
Sauces, Made _ Dishes, 
they can be made eas- 
ily, cheaply, and suc- 
cessfully at home. 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 


















OLGA K. IHLSENG, CARTHAGE, MO. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy; robust, and. vigorous. 











OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“5 he Care and Feeding of Infants,’ 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 








N. B. Get the genuine Liebig COMPANY’S and avoid 
disappointment. See that the sig- 
nature of JUSTUS VON LigBIG is i ‘ * 


blue on the jar. 



























